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HE DOUBLE DESTINY OF THE BIBLE AND THE CROSS 


worship nothing. 


| a other editorials by KENNETH LESLIE 


_ When men through profit hunger cut themselves off from God's world of | 
bread-and-beauty hunger their theologians living on the wages of profit- capifak 
ism cut themselves off from the power to think about God. 

In the old days men worshipped the Sun. 
es and God. But at least the sun was warm. Today they have stuck into 
Meir eye an icy monocle of gold, and they can see nothing, and therefore they 


They put the sun between them- 


Life without worship is a bore indeed, for worship i is wonder. Instead of won- 
ng at the snowy peaks of Everest they “conquer” it by putting their hob-nailed 
on it just as they “conquer” each other in the same way. Mountain or man, 
ther can be conquered that way, but only by a vastly different and opposite 
pproach, an approach almost impossible to describe today because profit-capital- 
n has smirched all the words once used for that purpose. Yes, they can-only be 
quered by friendship and respect and humility. 
Vhere is beauty and truth today? If anywhere, in the gleaming accuracy of an 
ascist rifle. And goodness and love? Where are nevis In the hand that 
es that rifle and in the eye that aims it! 
isn’t a, fasrist rifle-as true and beautiful and good as an anti-fascist rifle? 


No, it f not! Look at the rifle in the hands of a Na. 
innocent child. Is it beautiful? Look at the rifle of | 
at the child-murderer. If is beautiful. I say this, but the Red 


mean nothing except in the eye of an interpreter and when the interpreter uses - 
them to promote Fascism then the Bible and the Cross become instruments of Fas- 


cism. 


REPLY TO ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 


[The following is a news item, with the original headlines, as it appeared in 4 
The New York Times, Feb. 12, 1945.} ie 


SPELLMAN SEES ATTACK ON CHURCH .., CHARGES PROTESTANT. 
STATEMENT IS ‘AN INSULT TO TWENTY-FIVE MILLION FELLOW- 
AMERICANS’ ... HE CALLS IT UN-CHRISTIAN ye 


Archbishop Francis J. Spellman told 
4,000 Boy Scouts at solemn vespers yestet- 
day in St. Patrick’s Cathedral that the 1,600 
Protestant clergymen who took a stand 
against any religious sect taking a part in 
world politics had done a “disservice to their 
country” and he urged the boys to “respect 
others and never lower themselves to attack 
the beliefs of others.” 

The Archbishop referred to a message 
addressed to President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin and 
signed by 1,600 religious leaders. The state- 
ment, which was published Saturday, de- 
clared the Vatican and any Protestant or 
Jewish religious establishment-should “have 
no place at the council tables of state.” 


The Declaration signed by 1,600 Protestant clergymen, sponsored by THE | 


an anti-N: 


ue 


ae 


Declaring that the signers of the state- 
ment “violated the Golden Rule,” the Atch- — 
bishop said: ets 
“It is difficult to believe that there are 
‘1,600 ordained ministers and religious lead- 
ers’ in our country who would put their 
names to a document offering insult to_ 
25,000,000 fellow-Americans who are at — 
least doing their share to win the war and 
serve their country and whose religion 
teaches them to love their neighbor. 
“It is impossible for us to believe that 
1,600 Americans ‘manifesting their alle- 
giance to the spirit of the Nazarene’ should 
act in contradiction to His teachings unless — 
iets had been imposition on their good 
aith.” 2 eee i 


7) 
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PROTESTANT, among whose editors are Roman Catholic laymen, was a simple 
expression of American principles shared by Catholics and Protestants alike. It 


was couched in dignified, temperate language and I am sure it finds agreement 
among the vast majority of Americans of all beliefs. For Archbishop Spellman. . 
to call this an insult to any American is in itself an insult to the intelligence of al - 
true Americans, It would be difficult indeed for Archbishop Spellman or anybo 
else to contradict the Declaration in any particular. Perhaps his irtelevant ou 
burst and his gratuitous aspersion on the good faith of these clergymen may | 
explained on the hypothesis that Archbishop Spellman may have taken an 
part in Vatican politics during the whole period reviewed in the Declaratio 

Archbishop Spellman tried to make the American people like Franco, rf: 
the knuckles of those who criticized the Vatican’s admission of a 
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ambassador, more thak a a ee ae Pearl Habel and at the precise moment when 
Japan had rounded out her Australasian empire. In 1940 Archbishop Spellman 
went out of his way to belittle the principle of separation of church and state call- 
ing it a “shibboleth.” Our 1600 signatories take that ‘‘shibboleth” very seriously 
believing it to be a basic principle of American democracy. 

Archbishop Spellman expresses the hope that the majority of the signatories 
of the Declaration “had their good faith imposed on.’’ He may rest assured how- 
ever that these clergymen, like most other people, read the newspapers and are 

quite well aware that in 1929 a Concordat, Lateran Treaty and Financial Conven- 
tion were established between the Vatican and Mussolini; that.in 1933 the Vatican 
made a Concordat with Hitler, Von Papen became Papal Chamberlain receiving 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Pius; in 1938 Pius XI sent Franco his Apostolic 
Blessings; in 1939 after the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia by Hitler the 
Papacy immediately recognized the independence of the new Fascist state Slovakia 
under Monsignor Tiso who later signed the declaration of war against the U. S. A.; 
in 1940 three weeks after Petain assumed power the Papacy advised that Catholics 
aid in the “national restoration,” which meant the abolition of the French Republic 
and its institutions. 
We must remember of course that Archbishop Spellman when he made the 
statement attributed to him in the press was speaking to Boy Scouts. Perhaps he 
would have used more responsible language had he been addressing more mature 
citizens who were able to differentiate between the Holy Father whom they revere 
as the head of their religion and the Papacy with whose politics they feel free to 
disagree. 


ROCKEFELLER'S MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Chicago ota under its brilliant young president, Robert M. Hutchins, 


has become a rallying ground for the march back to the Middle Ages, the place - 


where the stray formations gather for parade instructions by Maritain (suddenly 
now departed to his place in the regular formation as French Ambassador to the 
Holy See) and by Mortimer Adler, who like Franz Werfel is of, but not in Corpus 


Christi. Founded as a Baptist institution when Rockefeller was a Baptist, it is 


ironically turning into its opposite now that the Rockefeller money cartelism is 
drawn towards ecclesiastical cartelism. This great university, set in the heart of 
_the country where the violently reactionary Chicago Tribune. is tead by millions, is 
well worth close watching by all who appreciate the magnitude of the task of keep- 
ing America democratic during the difficult approaching period of post-war recon- 
struction. 

President Hutchins has written lately an extremely interesting article in The 
‘Chicago Theological Seminary Register (January, 1945) in which he declares him- 
self for a number of good things, among oom a unified moral law throughout the 
world. 

“It is not the identity of the mores fee country te country that is important, 
but the identity of the moral law. ... Civilization is the deliberate pursuit of a 
common ideal . . . education is a deliberate attempt to form™human character in 
terms of an ideal.’”’ President Hutchins condemns the educational system of this 
“country as serving the ideal of comfort for everybody. ‘“‘It is possible to see the 
whole development of American education since 1900 as simply a disguised de- 
mand for comfort.” 
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Asking himself what ideals should be common to all the peoples of 
he says, “If we want a world civilization, we shall have to join in the purs of the — 
democratic ideal. We shall have to try to get true democracy everywhere . . . if we 
cannot make the whole world democratic we had better give up the idea of a 
durable world civilization.” This is a noble statement and we could take no excep- 
tion to it except for the fact that it seems to predicate the whole thing upon us . . . 
if we cannot make. This is an unwarranted predication. Other peoples may be 
saying this same thing and these other peoples in thinking of the enemies of- 
- democracy may even have us in mind as being among those enemies. 

President Hutchins has a strangely exaggerated faith in formal education. He 
thinks that a country is what its education is. But it is equally true and more im- 
portant at this moment to say that a country’s education is what the country is, or, 
to put it in another way, the really formative education of a country zs the whole 

_ environment in which its children grow up, earn their living, and live. This en- 

* vironment includes the school and the college but includes also the home, the 
church, the factory, the street, the slum, the suburb, the theatre, the market place. — 
A citizen is educated when he reads the advertisements of his favorite newspaper 
and when he listens to the advertisements of his favorite radio program. He is — 
educated not only by what he sees and hears in this thoroughly commercialized 
civilization, but he is influenced too, and often as importantly, by what he is not 
permitted to see and hear, one of the most important of which is the news that a 
very large part of the world has abandoned this commercialized type of civilization ~ 
altogether and has gone over to a humanity-centered type of civilization. : 

Mr. Hutchins is a devotee of the law who became a school teacher under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller dynasty. This does not mean for one instant that Mr. | 
Hutchins would hesitate to criticize certain members of the world cartel system. 

“Indeed he speaks in this very article of the possible necessity of breaking up those 
monopolies and cartels now engaged in the manufacture of munitions even though — 
it might possibly interfere with concentration on the immediate task of producing 
munitions. . el 5 ae 

We cannot pretend not to be interested in his choosing for stricture the muni-— 
tions business; but the point to be noticed here is rather that Mr. Hutchins speaks 
of breaking up monopolies and cartels as if this were a sort of academic project, as 
if it could be undertaken, perhaps, in a seminar. He says that the primary change ~ 
we have to make is not one in legislation or procedure but is one in education. —_ 

If we want to be democratic, we shall be. “If we want to be (democratic), all 
these questions of political machinery and social practice will answer themselves. — 
Justice, equality, and law, a society devoted to virtue and intelligence—these things | 
are matters of resolution. We can have them if we want them. If we want them, 
we shall get an education calculated to produce them. If we want them, we 
shall get a tax system, a party system, a political order, and a social structure that 
exemplify them.” Education produces what the social structure exemplifies! 
That’s what the platonist says. But let us never forget that Plato once took a trip 
to Syracuse and had his fling at a sort of pre-Christian clerical fascism. Also let us 
always remember what an unmitigated ass he made of himself. eras 

Education in this country and throughout the Western World is a function of 
big business and big business has no yearning for the extension of democracy 
either here or elsewhere. Big business is happy to have educators like Dr. Hutchins 
talk the way he talks in this article, saying #f we want democracy we can have it— 
snap your finger—just like that. All you have to do is subsidize an education 
system that will teach it. All you have to do to get to the city of democracy 
4 * THE PROTESTANT ALU” Se) hana 
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ick up a walking stick, and—snap your ir finger—there you ate at — 
th ‘city hall! But there is a high wall around the city. That wall is the economic 
‘system which prevents us from even seeing the city, let alone entering it. That ts 
oe thing one musn’t mefition, says the educator. You must never say “economic 
system.” You must always talk about the vulgarity of the people who want gadgets 
and comforts and more gadgets and more comforts and who have no desire to be 
human in the deep sense of the word. That is safe talk. Safe for big business. 


Of course there is enough vulgarity to talk about, God knows. But who made 
it? The civilization whose highest exemplar is the salesman and whose chief glory 
is the advertising business. In this respect Dr. Goebbels is the top-salesman in this 
civilization of ours. 


Dr. Hutchins is quite right in attacking the ideal of comfort. “A nation that 
has no higher ideal than comfort can fight only a defensive war. Jt is fighting to 
retain its comfort.” But he himself declares that our only common bond econom- 
ically is that we are all consumers. This is the philosophy of some of the consumer — 
cooperators. Not the Antigonish cooperators who see a producer bond as well as a 
consumer bond throughout the economic sphere, Saint Francis saw the producer 
bond. So does the Soviet Union, But Dr. Hutchins sees only the consumer bond 
and largely relies on that bond to solve “the slums, the monopolies, the land ques- 
tion, the cartels, the tariffs, the labor problem, the racial issue as it appears in 
employment and housing,” in fact most economic problems. 


We say no. We say man’s work is blessed by the Creator. It is creative and 
holy. We say that Dr. Hutchins literally blasphemes when he says: “The natural 
_ desire for the most of the best for the least is a sound economic motive.” His 
subsequent complaint that this desire “is a flimsy basis for world civilization’ 

: should have prevented his commendation of such a desire as a sound economic. 
motive. 


e The true pose desive-is not at all for “the most of the best for the least,’ but 

rather for a share of the best for the most of my best. Men do not feel happy when 
the economic system prevents them from giving of their best to the common good, 
nor can disproportionate rewards be called sound economics. 


Dr. Hutchins exhorts beautifully. But an irrelevant sermon is a mockery of true — 
_ preaching. Business men frequently sit in the pew and say to themselves, how 
beautifully irrelevant this preacher‘is! And what a hlessing for me, since his irrele- 
_ vant dreaming will surely confuse those who might wake up to some of the things 
- wehave in mind. — 


Educate the people, that’s the thing! Feed her the classics! Drench them in 
tradition! Enough of this trial and error progressivism! Dunk them in Plato, 
Aristotle, Spe: Maimonides. Teach them, but be sure and let us hire the 
teachers... and fire them! . 


_YALTA. 
We believe that religion was at the meetings of the Big Three in the Crimea, 


E pot charity was in the hearts of the Big Three, otherwise no agreement could have 


to measure ep to their truly a awe- ‘full Bags - 
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= ust have been a unity e something that was there among them, a common desire 
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WHO IS ANTI-CATHOLIC? ; 


[The following letter written by Gerald Richardson to an unnamed corre- 
spondent is more than of momentary significance in that it clarifies for our 
readers the position of a true liberal democratic Roman Catholic and identifies 
it with the position that THE PROTESTANT has taken from its ince ption. | 


Dear Sir: i ’ 

A letter of yours has been referred to me in which you express the fear that 
THE PROTESTANT may be anti-Catholic. 

As a Roman Catholic who has thought through this problem, I am convinced 
that THE PROTESTANT is not anti-Catholic any more than I am anti-Catholic. 

THE PROTESTANT has disagreed with the political and economic views of 
certain members of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy. When the activities of 
clerical or lay Catholics have appeared to be inimical to the concepts of democracy, 
freedom, and the rights of man, which THE PROTESTANT has pledged itself to 
defend, THE PROTESTANT has not hesitated to attack those Catholics no matter 
how high a position they held in the Church. The identification of those anti- 
democratic, anti-liberal and even fascist viewpoints with the Catholic Church was — 
not made by THE PROTESTANT but by those Catholics themselves, by using the » 
power and prestige of their position as leaders in the Catholic religion to promote 
political movements of a reactionary and pro-fascist nature. It is my belief that 
such men are the real anti-Catholics. Because of their close association with a reli- 
gion which so many million people hold tremendously dear and sacred they have 
been able to confuse the religion, which is loved, with ideas that are hateful. This 
has given them the advantage of being able to brand and label as enemies of that — 
well-loved universal religion all those who disagree with their personal social 
and economic viewpoints. | 

In the United States those members of the hierarchy who stand on the side of — 
entrenched reaction have never been revealed as sharply and as clearly on any 
issue of national importance as the same kind of clerics have been revealed in 
Catholic countries of Europe and South America, For this reason anti-clericalism 
within the Church as it has existed for hundreds of years among European 
Catholics is almost non-existent among American Catholics. It may be pointed 
out that we have a few Catholic liberals. Many of these, however, are like Francis 
McMahon who writes in The New York Post, ‘Fascism, Nazism, and Falangism _ 
have been condemned lock, stock, and barrel by the Catholic Chur we Sides 

It is necessary to ask Dr. McMahon: Whose Catholic Church? Is it the 
Catholic Church of Dr. McMahon or the Catholic Church of those who fired him — 
from Notte Dame? Is it the church of Cardinal Merry del Val who publicly — 
thanked Mussolini who he said wished religion to be respected, honored and prac- — 
ticed? Is it the church of Papal Chamberlain Franz von Papen about whom it is not - 
necessary to do more than mention his name? Is it the Catholicism of the German ~ 
Catholic bishops who published pastoral letters urging German Catholics to sup- ll 
port Hitler in his intervention in Spain? Is it the church of the Civilta Cattolica 
of Rome which called the Jews “foxy profiteers” and said that “a suitable way 
ought to be found to change their wicked mentality?” Is it the Catholicism of .: 
Cardinal Gerlier and Cardinal Suhard, supporters of Hitler's good friend, Petain? — 
Is it the Catholicism of Archbishop Spellman who defended the initiation of close 
Vatican-Japan relations at the precise moment when Japan had rounded out het a 
Asian-empire and who tried in his article in Collier's magazine to make the 


se 


an people love the butcher Fiance? Is it : the Catholicism of Dollfuss and 
- Father Seipel, or later, of Cardinal Innitzer of Austria; of the Slovakian fascist 
chief, Father Tiso; of Laval, of Petain, of Salazar, of Franco himself? Is it the 


- Catholicism of the Argentine pro-fascist Cardinal Copello? Is it the Catholicism 


of the corporativist hierarchy of the U. S. A.? Is it the Catholicism of Archbishop 
Martinez who crusades in Mexico against religious freedom? 

Or is it the Catholicism of the Basque priests who stood against Franco, of 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris, of Bishop Lucey of San Antonio, of Archbishop Sanabria 
of Costa Rica, of the thousands of devoted democrats among the Catholic priest- 
hood and laity? 

If Dr. McMahon is right then the pro-Fascist members of the hierarchy and 
their publications are not truly representative of the Catholic religion. Now, that 
is exactly what I believe and that is why I am convinced that THE PROTESTANT is 
not anti-Catholic when it attacks their spoken and written statements. 

It is more and more evident that there is a great need in America for the type 
of Catholic leadership that is not homesick for the medieval corporations and that 
is fearless in its denunciation of anti-democratic_sympathies in the Church. There 
is need for a clear statement of liberal and democratic policy for the Church that 
leaves no room for the promotion of reactionary movements and for the scurrilous 
and lying war against the Soviet Union. 

This, however, is not an easy thing for liberal Catholics to achieve. Because of 
the high position of anti-liberals in the Church and because of their control of all 
Catholic publications and organizations of laymen, it is almost impossible for 
Catholics to find any rallying point towards this end, 

Liberals in the Church have been made to feel that they would be wounding 
what is most dear to them, the Roman Catholic religion, if they openly attacked 
the political activities of members of the hierarchy. It is my belief that such 
activities must be attacked strongly and courageously at every point where they are 
discovered. Because such accusations are impossible within the framework of the 
Church and in the Catholic press, liberal Catholics are forced to seek other channels 
of expression outside the Church in order to make themselves heard /v the Church. 
THE PROTESTANT, of all the publications in America, offers the best weapon 
against fascism, clerical or otherwise. I am positive that in attacking reaction and 
fascism within the Church that it is doing the Church a great service. It is in 
THE PROTESTANT that Catholics can find that rallying point for democratic action.. 

For example, when the outrageous behavior of Father Coughlin was discredited 
by vigorously expressed disapproval from non-Catholics and Catholics alike, a great 
service was done for the Church. It is not at all likely that the circulation of Social 
Justice would have been checked if its distribution had been entirely within the 
church. Such church papers as Our Sunday Visitor.and the Brooklyn Tablet con- 
tinue to reach hundreds of thousands of American Catholics with their messages of 
hate and extreme reaction. One of the most dangerous aspects of such propaganda 
is that for years these church publications have been carrying on a total war against 
Russia. The Catholic readers of these newspapers are a potentially powerful group 
within our democracy. Consistently to indoctrinate these people with inflammatory 
lies against the second most powerful country in the world is to create a force in 
America extremely dangerous to the national safety. Never has the temper of so 
many Americans been so thoroughly prepared for war. 

If there is any rallying point for Catholics in the country it is clearly this holy 

- crusade against Russia. It is that extraordinary fear and unreasonable hatred of the _ 
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| many cases of fascism as a weapon against it. The danger « of the war with, Rus ta 


organization of small cooperatives among farmers and other hard working people. — 
_My work took me all over the United States and to the most obscure parts of New- — 
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‘It is ridiculous to label anyone who attacks Communism as a 


_ problems both economic and political in a democratic manner, It organized” coop- 


~masters of their destiny, there was a priest who spoke in glowing terms of the | “new 


_those I had known in Nova Scotia who worked tirelessly and i in hardship to make 


alarm the growing tendency to identify Catholicism not with the liberalism of 
_ these wonderful men but with the reaction of those men in high positions in the 
_ church who were far more articulate. The voices of those who. praised Franco 
__ drowned out the voices of those who were working to make little corners of our 
hemisphere democratic. 


_ over this continent. It was this priest’s tremendous belief in justice and liberty an 
democracy which were to a large extent Leslie's inspiration in the projection - of | 
_ THE ProTEsTANT. It is impossible to love these things, and not hate the fotces th 
io threaten to destroy them. I have never read one word of Leslie’s which attacked lany 

religion or any of the religious beliefs of Catholics. I have never heard him saya 


members of the church, he has struck out just as strongly against the same kind of 
action in the Protestant churches. J assure you that anti-Catholics who ns 


and driven many leaders of the church to the extreme “righ 
that the extreme and obsessing fear of Russia has resulted in the ep 


is not as fantastic as it may seem. It would certainly not be fantastic to. faithf 

readers of the bishops’ press. It is urgently necessary for Catholics to begin coun- 
teracting this incendiary anti-Soviet propaganda with protests, and hed: for a 
reasonable and intelligent approach to the question of Russia. : 


The writer spent three years at a Catholic University in Nova Scotia which. has 
become world-famous for its work with the common people. Priests connected 
with this university believed in the people and in their ability to solve their ow. 


eratives among fishermen, miners, and farmers and stood with these people against 

the powerful business forces which tried to destroy their movement. It was at a — 
conference given at this university and attended by Catholics, Protestants, Jews and 
Negroes from all over the United States, Canada, Newfoundland and West Indies : -— 
that I first heard Kenneth Leslie in a speech, which ee the motif of THE on 
PROTESTANT, entitled “The Economics of Loneliness.” 


At this same convention of little people, however, who had « come from far ff S 
places because of their belief in the potential powers of common” men to bec om 


fascist state in Italy. I remember the shock and the pain that the great majority of 
the Catholics felt when they heard the very antithesis of their own dream lauded 
at their own conference. It seemed at that time that there was great hope that the 
ideals of liberalism and democracy would be identified with the leaders in the 
Catholic Church. After leaving Nova Scotia, I worked for- eight years in the — 


foundland and Labrador. In the’ loneliest places I found priests of the same typeas 


this democratic dream come true. But during these eight years I watched with a 


I met Kenneth Leslie in the house of a great Catholic priest alee is cone all 


‘word that was anti-Catholic. If he has attacked the anti-democratic projects of 


the office of THE PROTESTANT are unceremoniously asked to leave. 


Yours sincerely, 


CARTELS UBER ALLES 
: By HEINZ POL 


; Awe WEEKS berore the Crimea Conference 
an Associated Press cable from London 
_ reported that definite proposals of the Amer- 
f ican government for the future control of Ger- 
' many’s industry as well as its foreign and 
' domestic trade had been presented to the 
European Advisory Commission where the 
' whole problem has been under consideration 
for a long time. Whereas no details are 
known as yet concerning the proposals sub- 
mitted by other. governments of the United 
Nations, the official American plan, as re- 
- ported by the Associated Press, calls for the 
| following program: : 

b 1. Complete and ruthless abolition of Ger- 
[ man war industries; 


- 2. Destruction of the German aviation in- 
© dustry; 

3. Control of German industries t to prevent 
| their future domination over European 


economy. 
3 One specific point of this program, the 

report added, concerned Germany’s all-im- 
“portant chemical industry. Here the Ameri- 
can proposal suggests “that it should be made 
as for the German I.G. Farben trust 
to manufacture poison gas- -or similar weap- 
ons. Civilian requirements of medicines and 
f. however, should be allowed.” 


If this plan is carried out (and the rather 
vague economic stipulations of the Crimea 
_ declaration are open to any conjecture), it 
- must be said that Germany’s cartels, and with 
E thent the cartelists all over the world, have 
won the war. 


EA 1919 Model _ ‘ 

. The American plan is identical with the 
program laid down by the Allies in 1919. It 
_ did not work then—and it could not be ex- 
pected to work—because even twenty-five 
~ years ago there was no’such thing as a sepa- 
_ fate “war industry” which could be abolished, 
_ whereas the non-war industry would be al- 
lowed to continue production. There was only 
one kind of industry which produced all 
_ goods’ required in peace time but which, in 
preparation for a war, could be switched to 
wat production at a moment's notice. Long 
ago the French found a proper term for the 
teal functional character of modern industry: 
the potentiel de guerre. 


_ The peace makers of 1919 did not, or did 
t want, to see this simple truth characteris- 
of our eta, Instead, they “completely and 
a chlessh Es abolished” ase ta war indus- 


harmless typewriters and metal accessories for 
kitchen use, and Germany's aviation industry 
was vittually “wiped out.” 

The hitch was that the machinery of Krupp 
could be adjusted easily to the production of 
guns. And the heads of Germany's aviation 
industry simply went to countries like Sweden 
where, in alliance with non-German industrial- 
ists, they built or blue-printed planes without 
any interference. Seven years after Versailles 
Germany was again allowed to produce com- 
mercial planes. It is generally known that 
every type of commercial plane can be con- 
verted into a combat plane without much dif- 
ficulty. -Thus, the “wiped out” German avia- 
tion industry staged a comeback at a time 
when Hitler was still a rabble-rouser. 

The creators of the Versailles Treaty were 
particularly proud of their stipulation that 
Germany’s chemical industry was to be put 
under the strict .obligation never again to 


‘produce poison gas or similar weapons. Spe- 


cial commissions were set up to control and 
supervise the I.G. Farben and to see to it that : 
they and all the other chemical plants would 


devote their efforts solely to the ese 


of medicines, drugs and other peace time 
commodities. é 


The Cartelists Won 


The owners of the LG, Farben were te: Disk: 
lighted to comply. They knew, as does any 
chemist, that once you have the technical 
facilities to produce.“peaceful chemicals” you 
can also produce with them the most terrible 
war weapons. All you need is the formulas.’ 

The German chemists, of course, had the — 
formulas. No treaty and-no control can Pred isos 
vent discoveries and inventions in laboratories 
or universities. Neither did these restrictions 
on its chemical output prevent the LG. Farben 
from expanding rapidly all over the world, 
from conquering step by step all available 
markets and from concluding the most for- — 
midable cartel agreements with the chemical — 
combines of France, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
the U.S.A. and Japan. 

And if there are not enough fonsinee at 
least there aft always enough patents — 
patent licenses. After Versailles the owners. of 
the Krupp works became the advocates of . 
eternal peace. But this unusual role of these ae 
war lords was strictly confined to Germany 
proper. They took care to transfer all their 
war patents and Blitzkrieg devices to the 
Swedish armament combine of Bofors or to. 
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the Netherlands and later they concluded car- 
tel agreements with General Electric in order 
to control the world production of tungsten. 


And the patents of the IG. Farben which 


wete acquired during the First World War by 
the Alien Property Custodian and then turned 
over to the Chemical Foundation Inc., in New 
York City, were later used by the Foundation 
and eighteen American, British and German 
concerns to form a gigantic cartel designed to 
control and restrict the production of stain- 
less steel. : 
Thus the economic provisions of the Ver- 


sailles Treaty helped directly and indirectly | 


to increase the German war potential. In 
1923, ten years before Hitler took over, a 
British member of the Inter-Allied Military 
Commission of Control in Germany, Briga- 
dier-General J. P. Morgan, reported: 

“A year ago we ‘circularized our officers in 
the industrial districts of Germany with a 
series of interrogatories as to how long it 
would take Germany from the date of the de- 
parture of the Commission to attain her maxi- 
mum war production of arms and ammuni- 
tion. J am not going to give you the answers 
—they are secret—but if I did I think they 
would astonish you.” 

Later it was disclosed that most of the an- 
swets spoke of a period of two to four 
months. 

This should not surprise anyone today as 
it is common knowledge that practically any 

factory, plant or engineering shop can be 
used equally well for peace and war purposes. 
Therefore, the very idea of distinguishing be- 
tween a special war industry and an industry 
as such is disastrous. It can only lead to a 
terrible repetition of the Versailles debacle. 


In the Way of Solutions 


Thete are two possibilities of disarming an 
industrial country like Germany. The first is 
the destruction of all industry. In other words: 
the Morgenthau plan is one logical solution. 

The only alternative is the political and 
social ttansformation of capitalist Germany 
into a non-capitalist state which would have 

“ho interest whatsoever in war and conquest. 

But, in the opinion of the Churchills all 
over the world and their cartelist pals, this 
wart is not fought to allow any nation, vic- 
torious or beaten, to develop a higher form 
of society or economy. This war is fought for 
the status quo minus Hitler and some of his 
too noisy fellow-travellers. For the mainte- 
mance of the status quo they will fight from 
this war to the next one. 

As for the Morgenthau solution, it is im- 
practical mainly because German industry in- 
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volves many non-German ustrialists and 
bankers as well. Therefore, whoever wants to 
destroy the productive power of Germany's 
industry runs into property interests beyond — 
her borders. . ea 

The financial interests of American indus- 
try in Germany are great, although not as great 
as those of Great Britain. Exact figures are 
very hard to obtain. Incomplete statistics dat- 
ing back to the beginning of the war speak of 
about 600 million dollars directly or indirectly 
invested within the boundaries of the pre-war — 
Hitler Reich. Among the larger American cor- 
porations which have financial interests in 
Germany—mostly in the form of partnerships — 
or their own subsidiaries—are the following: — 
Atluminum Co.; Anaconda; Du Pont; Eastman — 
Kodak; Ford; General Motors; National Lead; — 
Socony Vacuum; Western Electric; U. S. Rub- 
ber. 

Not included in these 600 millions are the 
billions of dollars represented by the German- 
American patent agreements. The most impor- 
tant patent agreements between the German — 
chemical and heavy industry combines and 
their corresponding partners in the U. S. A. or 
England, France and Belgium run until 1950, 
1960 and even 1970. 


The Holy Patents 


From the cartelist viewpoint the mainte- 
nance of the patent agreements is, of course, 
much more important than the question of 
who will rule tomorrow in Germany, Italy, - 
Spain or Greece. Cabinets come and go, but — 
cartels must remain, they argue, and with them 
the holy patent rights. With these patents one — 
can do everything, from dictating prices to the — 
world markets.to dictating to one’s own gov- — 
ernment with whom to do or not to do busi- — 
ness. Here is just one example to show how — 
the whole patent machinery works: a 

A few months ago Standard Oil of New — 
Jersey, standard bearer of the cartel ideology, — 
started legal proceedings against the Alien — 
Property Custodian in order to compel him to — 
return certain patents which the company had — 
been forced to turn over to him some time — 
ago. They were practically forced, they claimed, — 
to take this step; since the patents in question — 
—more than 2,000—originally belonged to 
the German I.G. Farben trust. But now the — 
enraged Standatd Oil declares indignantly: Be 

“The Custodian has sought to create the — 
impression that he is seizing enemy property — 
and passing it on to free Americans for their © 
use. Actually, he has confiscated valuable prop- — 
erty belonging to American citizens, proper 
in which many American companies hav 
invested huge sums in patent licenses 
velopment work.” Be Ss 

The plain truth is that at 1 
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the headquarters of I. G. Farben to the head- 
quarters of Standard Oil where they would be 
_ protected as “American property” out of reach 
' of all interference caused by the war. This 
_ transfer of the patents was accomplished 
_ within the framework of the big I. G. Farben- 
' Standard Oil cartel agreement. One clause of 
this priceless agreement provides that even if 
the agreement should be interfered ~with by 
the Government of the United States or if war 
| should break out between the U. S. A. and 
Germany, then “at the conclusion of such in- 
terruption the parties shall come to a new 
agreement in the spirit of the old.” 
Therefore, in order to conclude a new cartel 
agreement with I. G. Farben after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, Standard Oil must today 
regain possession of the patents for whose 
_ safety it is quite obviously responsible as a 
_ kind of trustee toward its partner in Frankfort- 
E on-the-Main. 
_ Since this little example is only one among 
a hundred others all over the globe, the whole 
| question of what to do with Germany boils 
_ down to the ticklish problem of how to divide 
_ and redivide the different sections of interest 
_ of the United Nations cartelists who have 
_ allied themselves with, or own parts of, the 
_ big German industrial and financial combines. 


“Trade Accords” 


t 
t 
i 
It is characteristic of this struggle that it is 
| sometimes fought more openly by the British 
"than by the Americans. The British Govern- 
} ment and the representatives of British big 
' business don’t make any bones about the. fact 
_ that the great era of cartelism will really start 
Befce the war, that what we have so far ex- 
[ perienced is only a modest beginning. The 
United States, on the other hand, is facing a 
more complicated situation: the productive 
_ power of American industry isso overwhelm- 
_ ingly great that it could continue to dominate, 
if not all, then at least a majority, of the world 
_ markets without the restrictive crutches of 
| cartel agreements. However, in the opinion of 
certain influential American businessmen the 
cartel structures offer so many economic and 
"political advantages that these Americans are 
_teady and even anxious to follow the British 
_ propaganda. pattern in favor of a cartelized 
F world divided into industrial, financial and 
3 diplomatic spheres of interest and exploita- 


~ 


tion. 
: One must not be deceived by the desperate 
attempts of certain cartelists and their pub- 
3 licity agents to obscure the course of develop- 
ments by a nebulous phraseology meant to be 
_ reassuring. One of the boldest attempts in this 
direction was a proposal made last November 
at the International Business Conference at 
ye, New York. On that occasion Sir Clive 


war the patents had been ey tea | 


Baillieu, member of the British delegation, de- 
clared that, in view of the increasingly violent - 
public attacks against the cartels, it was advis- 
able to abandon the term “cartel” completely. 
Instead one should use such terms as “trade 
accords,” he suggested. 

The representatives of international big 
business at Rye were smart enough not to vote 
formally on the proposal of Sir Clive, but 
many did not conceal their enthusiastic, though 
unofficial, approval, when he said: 

“I propose that the new term be adopted 
generally to cover all kinds of cartel agree- 
ments, whether they be instituted by private 
or government interests. A group participating 
in such a ‘trade accord’ could simply be called 
a ‘trade accord group’.” - 

It is not without significance that the British 
cartelists began to use the term “trade accord” 
several years ago. It was in March, 1939, im- 
mediately after Hitler’s troops had occupied 
Prague, that the almighty Federation of British 
Industries and the German representatives of 
Heavy Industry met in Duesseldorf and con- 
cluded a “trade accord.” This accord which 
became effective five months after Munich and 
five months before the outbreak of the present 
war, contained the following stipulations: 

“The two organizations realize that agree- 
ments upon prices or other factors between 
Germany and Great Britain are only a step, 
although a most important one, towards a 
more ordered system of world trade. They 
would welcome the participation of other na- 
tions in such agreements. .. . The two organi- 
zations realize that in certain cases the advan- 
tages of agreements between the industries of 
two countries or of a group of countries may 
be nullified by competition from the industry 
in some other country that refuses to become 
a party to the agreement. In such circumstances 
it may be necessary for the two organizations 
to obtain the help of their governments.” 


Wendell Berge’s Book 


The full text of this pact, which is perhaps 
the most remarkable agreement concluded in 
our time, has been published in a book written 
by a high official of the present American 
administration. The book is called Cartels, 
Challengeto a Free World, and its author is, 
Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge, 
head of the Anti-Trust Division of the U. S. 
Department of Justice. 


. 


There is scarcely better proof of the power = — 


of the cartel people, and of the fear of those 
who do not dare indict them, than the fact 
that Wendell Berge’s book, which was pub- 
lished some three months ago and which is a 
brilliantly written and devastating presenta- 


tion of the whole complex subject, has re- 
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ceived almost no attention in the more impot- 


tant newspapers and magazines. A veritable 
cartel of silence (or should we say “trade ac- 
cord of silence’?) has surrounded the facts 
and figures compiled by this leading authority. 
- Concerning the British-German trade accord 
of Duesseldorf, Wendell Berge makes the fol- 
lowing comment: “The spirit exemplified in 
the above declaration is not dead. It is await- 
ing the moment of peace to step in and resume 
control of those very industries which are most 
essential to the rehabilitation of a war-torn 
world. .. . Surely we must realize now that if 
the program of Duesseldorf prevails in the 
post-war world it will produce World War 
Til.” 

Mr. Berge could have added that according 
to the occupation plan for Germany it has 
been decided that Great Britain is going to 
assume control over the Northwestern regions 
of Germany, ie, the industrial areas of the 
Rhine and the Ruhr. Thus, the British occu- 
pation authorities will have to deal almost 
exclusively with German industrialists who in 
1939 signed the Duesseldorf agreement. No 
doubt this is simply one of those “astonishing 
coincidences” which seem to be so character- 
istic of our present era... . 


Refuge in Switzerland 

There are some rich industrial regions in 
the south of Germany, the part American 
forces are presumably going to occupy. But 
the struggle for the domination of the Euro- 
pean market and for the control of the Ger- 
man world cartel system may be fought outside 
of Germany proper. It might, for instance, 
‘take place in Switzerland, where many of the 
biggest international corporations have found 
a safe refuge. In Basle is the headquarters of 
the giant Swiss Chemie-Konzern, which is 
nothing but a subsidiary of the German I. G. 
Farben trust, even though for obvious reasons 
an apparent separation was made shortly after 
war broke out. 

_Such separations ate among the usual de- 
vices of the most vicious cartels in order to 
obtain greater freedom for manipulations of 
doubtful legality. Some weeks ago the New 
York General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
which had been placed under the temporary 
control of the Alien Property Custodian, be- 
cause it was one of the most influential eco- 
homic fifth-column powers in this country set 
up by the I. G, Farben, made a peculiar state- 
ment. The statement, as published by the New 
York Times, said that the General Aniline had 
just taken “another step toward elimination of 
foreign connections when the directors voted 
dividends, part of which stockholders may take 


in shares of I. G. Chemie of Basle, Switzer- 
land.” 
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In other words, the stockhold 
nally German concern (General 
accept shares of another German-c < 
concern (Swiss I. G.) in order “to divest for 


eign ties,” as the New York Times put it in 
its headline. And in the end we will have the — 
same old Chemical Cartel in full power, though — 
perhaps under a different name and with a_ 


different set of chairmen and directors. 
Then there is Argentina, which is not only 


a haven for funds and branches of the great 


German cartels and financial combines but 
also a paradise for British and American met- 
chandise. And as far as the exports from Ar- 
gentina are concerned (which include articles 
which do not always originate in Argentina), 


Great Britain is still the best customer, closely 


followed by the United States. 


Hospuaote America 
Last but not least there is still a very strong 


German cartel influence right here in this 


country. The colleagues of Assistant Attorney 


Wendell Berge at the Department of Justice, © 


who are a very efficient team in fighting the 
cartels, have just discovered that numerous 


German firms are still active in this country 


without any interference. They are set up by 
big Ruhr or Saar concerns and pose, of course, 
as American enterprises. These firms, whose 


financial sources ate rather obscure, ate, as 


James S. Martin, chief of the Economic Wat- 


fare Section of the Department of Justice, puts 


it, “flagrant in their evasion of U. S. laws and — 


their furtherance of German interests.” 
In this connection Martin mentioned the 


Transmares Corporation whose offices in down- 
town Manhattan are still very busy. Trans- 
mares seems to be an agency of the Goering © 
Concern and the Deutsche Bank. Martin also — 


mentioned Chemnico, Inc., which is a subsidi- 
ary of I. G. Farben, and the Nirosta Corpora- 


tion, which is owned by the Krupp works. 


world industries is understood and dealt with 


potential benefits of a free economy will be 
lost. And worse still, the hope of maintaining 


democratic political institutions will be seri-— 


ously impaired,” Wendell Berge asserts. 


Before one can deal effectively with an 
enemy, one must understand his tricks and 


maneuvers. The cartel people might person- 


F 


“Unless the threat of cartel control of major 


% 
+ 


decisively, our opportunity to realize the great 


‘ 
& 


ally be very nice, much nicer than their stooges — 


and tools, the fascist bandits who pose as gov- 


i 
ty 


ernments, as in the case of Spain. But what | 
they do, these nice cartel people, what they E, 


stand for and what they have agreed upon—_ 
this is the real threat to democracy all over 


the world. < 
It is to be feared that this threat can 
eliminated by laws or lawsuits alone 
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By LESLIE ROBERTS ieee 
lps. LEARNED young man who had spent 
_ 4 the years of the occupation editing a clan- 
destine newspaper said: “We do not want any 
part of these fellows. Let them go back to 
England where they livedeso comfortably for 
four years!” 

The eminent lawyer, who sat in the arm- 
chair still overcoated, muffler knotted tight at 
his neck, nodded assent. So did all the others 
in that heatless room, men of all shades of 
‘political opinion, virtually all of the Catholic 
faith, but all men who had been leaders of 
the resistance movement in the newly lib- 
erated towns of the Dutch Corridor, stretch- 
ing like a gaunt finger from the Belgian 
border near Bourg Leopold a hundred miles 
inland, through Eindhoven and Nijmegen to 
the outskirts of Arnhem. Let them go back 
to England! 

The statement is set down here because the 
Dutch people, most certainly those living in 
the liberated area, do not strike the visitor as 
being what any sound British Tory would re- 
gatd as malignant Leftists. They are, rather, a 
conservative folk, opposed to radical change 
in their way of life, anxious primarily to re- 
turn to the old-fashioned concepts of peace. 
Certainly that could be said of Eindhoven, 
seventh city of the Netherlands and almost 
entirely Catholic in its make-up. If there were 
arrant Communists around Eindhoven, they 
were not to be found in the ranks of its re- 
sistance leaders. The gentlemen were extremely 
anxious that you should realize that in poli- 
tics they are not very far to the Left, not even 
very far Left of Queen Wilhelmina. But they 
wanted no part of their pre-war governors, 
whose acolytes had just arrived in town in the 
guise of a Military Mission, officially blessed 
by Supreme Headquarters and eminently sat- 
isfactory to the British Government. 

In conservative-minded Holland, and con- 
siderably less conservative Belgium, the hand- 
wiiting on the wall, apparently invisible to the 
military and the politicians, has been infinitely 
plain to anyone who wanted to ask a few 
‘simple questions and listen to the answers. 

At the time of the German invasion the 
Government had left the country—the hot- 
heads call it “fled’—taking with them such 
little trinkets as the gold reserve and any- 
thing else of value which could be spirited 
away. Perhaps, said the more tolerant gentle- 
men present, you couldn’t blame them for 
that. Probably it was a very good thing to be 
able to keep contact with London and to 
have, over there, the nucleus of a Dutch move- 
ent looking towards the Day of Liberation. 
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But while the gentlemen had been in Eng- 
land, mere occasional voices over a short wave 
radio, other things had been happening in the 
homeland. At first the people had been 
stunned, bewildered, excepting the few who 
almost immediately began to shape Dutch re- 
sistance to the Nazis. These men had walked 
with their lives in their hands for more than 
four years. From small cells they built up 
their under-cover war against the German in- 
vaders. They had organized and published | 
clandestine newspapers. They had “sold” the 
United Nations’ cause to the’ run-of-mine 
population against a hard-hitting German 
propaganda’ which pointed out that whereas 
their friends from the Reich had come as men 
of peace, without firing a shot, the British 
were now raining bombs down on them, kill- 
ing them in cold blood. It was not easy to sell 
that bill of goods the day after a raid by the 
RAF. But the resisters had fought tooth and 
nail and in time, with the help of the Ger- 
mans’ deteriorating behaviour, they had fanned 
the first tiny sparks of resistance into a prairie 
fire. Then came the pay-off, on the heels of 
the paratroops and the armour. The Military 
Mission moved in as the new Big Boss. And 
nobody liked the idea worth a hoot. 

“Listen,” at least two score ‘good Dutch- 
men’ said in all manner of places and all 
levels of society, “we haven't anything against 
these people, but they don’t know the score. 
They don’t know what we have on our minds. 
We go right down the line with Churchill 
when he talks about free elections, and we 
know full well that elections are out of the 
question until all Holland is free, perhaps for 
some time thereafter. But in the meantime 
we want to be led‘ by those who were our 
leaders during the long night of occupation. 
Until we have opportunity to reorganize our 
country, these are the men we want.” 

The foregoing is a free translation from the 
Dutch, but it will suffice, for it expresses ac- 
curately the opinion expressed on every hand. 
The liberated Dutch do not talk against the 
Queen, nor against the Royal House. They 
appear to think well of her and to want them 
back home, as soon as it is safe for Wilhel- 
mina and her family to return. But they have 
grave doubts about absentee politicians, long — 
recognized by the United Nations as the Gov- _ 


ernment of Holland, and so far as one man’s 


explorations can take him, the estimate seems — 


to be common to an overwhelming percent- — i 


age of freed Dutchmen. 
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- SALAZAR'S FASCISM 
By J. MARIA DE SOURE 


AISING THE cry of “reds,” a Portuguese 
R Roman Catholic priest recently tried to 
prevent the Portuguese democrats of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., from using the high school audi- 
torium of that town to commemorate the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the Portuguese Re- 
public. But the principle of free speech still 
holds in New Bedford, so the meeting took 
place and speeches were pronounced against 
Salazar, the head of Portuguese fascism. 

The attitude of that 


priest is, unfortunate- SALAZAR IN HIS OWN WORDS 


ly, typical of the gen- 


quisition, The Church became an all powerful 
political force until, in the XVIII century, 
Prime Minister Marquis of Pombal reestab-— 
lished the supremacy of the civil power, ex- 
pelled the Jesuits, controlled the Inquisition, 
reformed and secularized education, and there- 
by became the symbol of “heresy” and the 
object of ultramontane hatreds. ; 

With the fall of Pombal the Church re 
covered a short-lived power; but the Portu- 
guese Liberal Revolu- 
tion in 1820 abolished 
the . Inquisition, dis- 


eral line adopted by “We are anti-parliamentary, anti-dem- solved religious con- 
the Roman Catholic ocratic, anti-liberal, and we are fuwmly gregations and secu- 
Church in relation to — gecided to establish a corporate state on larized_ church prop- 
Portuguese democ- he model of Italian corporativism.” erty. Under State con- 
facy: as if to attack “The Portuguese dictatorship...1s not trol, the Portuguese 
Salazar or to defend — inferior in its results and directives to Church became an in-— 
the rights of manwere —¢he work of the Italian dictatorship.” sttument of parties 
tantamount to assail- “Our dictatorship obviously resembles and governments. At 
ing the sacred interests fascist dictatorship in its re-enforce- the end of the XIX 
of the Church. Portu- ony of authority, in its open war on century it once more 
galtarely figuresinthe certain principles of democracy, in its gained the ascendant 
headlines, but the ec- markedly nationalistic character, in its 2nd, in order to liber- 
clesiastical literature in concern for social order.” ate itself from the tu-_ 
defense and praise of “Liberty and authority are two incom- telage of politics, it 
Salazar’s Estado Novo patible conceptions.” demanded separation 
has reached impressive “Partisans of liberalism have every ‘rom the State. in 
Proportions. Is itaco- right to see in Portuguese corporativism The Republican re- 


incidence that Nazi 
and Fascist propa- 
ganda have also fre- 
quently echoed the 
praise of this most 


a deadly enemy.” 


“Christian” dictator? An alarming danger 


Jurks in this actual (though officially denied) 
identification of the Church with Salazar’s 
New State, whose inevitable fall may drag 
down with it the edifice of the Church. 

The Portuguese people were always Roman 
Catholic, but anti-clericalism has profound 
roots in Portuguese culture. The satire of the 
Church dates from the Renaissance almost 
down to the present day; since the XVII cen- 
tury Portuguese economists have condemned 
monastic parasitism, and modern Portuguese 
thinkers see in the Inquisition and the Jesuits 
a strong factor of Portugal’s decadence. 
Clerical Ups And Downs 

Although the Church is associated with the 
birth of the Portuguese nation (about 1140), 
the Middle Ages culminated in the supremacy 
of the royal power. The Counter-Reformation 
and the decadence of the Portuguese empire 
(XVI century) coincided with royal absolut- 
ism and the advent of the Jesuits and the In- 
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From Portuguese official 
propaganda publications. 


gime (1910) granted 
the Church separation, 
but restored the anti-— 
clerical measures of 
‘liberalism, curbed reli- 
gious teaching, and promulgated the laws of 
the family, of divorce and of civil registry. 
Civil marriage became compulsory before the ~ 


' church ceremony, and women won new rights. 


However, the “severity” of the Separation — 
under the Republic has been exaggerated by 
its enemies. The new regime offered pensions — 
to priests without means, and it placed the 
material goods of the Church at the disposal — 
of Corporations in Charge of the Cult. But 
the Church rebelled against the secular, “athe- 
istic” and “Jacobin” regime, prohibited priests 
from accepting government pensions and un- 
leashed violent campaigns inside and outside — 
the country. Many priests played a role in 
political unrest, and some even led armed | 
bands. Some bishops were punished for dis- 
obeying the civil power. Bs 

The Church adopted the role of martyr. Its 
claims merged with those of the monarchists — 
and the partisans of dictatorship, so that from 
its early days the Republic was plagued by 
rightist pronunciamentos and _ revolutions. 
The “clerical question” thus became involved 
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t is, the Republic made efforts to achieve 


‘ties, amid general applause, the Catholic 
‘Party made its appearance in the National 
Congress. One of its representatives — was 
Oliveira Salazar. 


! The Military Gangplank 


The monarchist cause was as good as dead: 
‘but the reactionaries did not give up. After 
“several unsuccessful armed attempts, they suc- 
ceeded in a coup d’etat (the so-called “Na- 
‘tional Revolution” of May 28, 1926) which 
abolished “constitutional government and 
democratic liberties and set up a military dic- 
tatorship. In the face of the irreducible anti- 
clericalism of thé middle class, the intelligent- 
‘Sia, organized labor and a part ‘of the army, the 
dictator generals of 1926 could not openly 
identify themselves with the claims of the 
Church. But new conspiratory tactics had been 
developed, and under the pretext of reestab- 
lishing “order in the streets” and “financial 
petcerity, the dictatorship was to become a 
-gangplank over which the Church would as- 
‘sume unprecedented spiritual and political 
control. 

; The financial extravagances of the generals 
Bers’ so great that the Army had to call in. 
a man whom the Church was holding in 
teserve for its “C hour”: appointed Minister 
of Finance in 1928, Professor Oliveira Salazar 
demanded and obtained discretionary powers. 
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Salazar Took Over For “God” 


~ Born of a modest “family, Antonio de Oli- 


veira Salazar studied in the Catholic Seminary 
at Viseu, where he took minor vows. ‘Later 


exchanging theology for law, he obtained his - 


doctorate at Coimbra University, where he 
became professor of economics. A bachelor 
and an ascete, he is said to be a lay member 
of a religious order and has preached that the 
family is the “social cell.” Few anecdotes are 
told of his private life. As representative of 
the Catholic Party, he appeared in Congress 
only once or twice, for he hates parliamentari- 
anism. The crisis of 1928 brought him out 
of seclusion. 

Since then Salazar has tried to maintain 
‘that “absolute order of things and purposes 
',.. set up by the Creator.” The price of con- 
‘solidating the existing order of things has 
been indescribable oppression and suffering, 
for the benefit of a few. Contrary to the 
Divine Master, Salazar does not expel the 
money lenders from the Temple. The basic 
‘principle of Salazar’s politico- -religious theory 
eems to be that man is tainted with original 
pod sar geieceg.t is the one-way road to 


with that of the political t resins sicipiee as 


bay vs ‘ ; . 4 


“TEs theological contempt for men has led 
to inhuman acts. For his adversaries he has 
publicly advocated “a good shaking at the 
right time,” which became the slogan of the 
Portuguese fascists and a weapon of brutality 
and assassination in the hands of his Gestapo- 
trained secret police. 

Salazar’s austerity and reserve have im- 
pressed a few people. But. his power stems 
from his violent police repression, the weak- 
ness shown by the great democracies in deal- 
ing with him, the communist bogey, and his 
deftness in playing his adversaries one against 
the other. 


Roman Catholic Monopoly 


Politically, Salazar’s “regime barely distin- 
guishes itself from other brands of fascism. 
He and the Church deny its totalitarian char- 
acter. But whether a government is called 
strong, totalitarian, authoritarian or corpora- 
tive, the net results ate the same. Salazat’s 
fascism departs from Mussolini’s and Hitler’s 
only in that, instead of trying to control the 
Church, it has given a growing spiritual and 
political power to the hierarchy. It is a fas- 
cism mitigated by the Church, which rules it 
from within. Although the Catholic Party 
was dissolved along with the republican parties, 
there are eminent Catholic writers who still 
claim that Salazar’s regime is “democratic.” 
We wonder if his Holiness had Salazar’s New 
State in mind when he praised “democracy” 
in his Christmas broadcast. 

The Church claims that Salazar established 
in Portugal “religious liberty.” It would be 
more accurate to call it Roman Catholic 
monopoly. When he came to power, the self- 
styled “Portuguese Schuschnigg” began a slow 
and surreptitious work of spiritual, economic 
and political rehabilitation of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Although not daring at 
first to revoke the Law of Separation and the 
other Fundamental Laws of the Republic, the 
Dictator undertook the daily, en masse resti- 
tution of the goods expropriated from the 
Church: temples, schools, urban and rural 
properties, all the wealth accumulated during 
centuries of power and splendor, and whose 
value and income elude calculation. He built 
seminaries, endowed religious institutions, re- 
paired buildings at the nation’s expense; es- 
tablished religious teaching in private schools, 
and later in the public schools; delivered the 
care of minors in state tutelage into the 
hands of Church controlled organizations; 
expurgated public offices of republicans, “free- 


masons” and liberals; reopened the frontiers — 


to the Jesuits and other religious orders, in 
violation of the laws of the Republic; .com- 
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pletely liberated the Church from govern- 
ment supervision, and if he did not go so far 
as to recognize Roman Catholicism as the 
State religion, it was because the policy of 
the Church has been to keep herself politi- 
cally free and irresponsible. Yet the Uniao 
Nacional, sole party of Salazar, is led by bank- 
ers, professors, generals, etc., all of whom are 
obedient servants of the Church. 


Over Democracy’s Dead Body 

The political “revolution,” the uprooting 
of democratic elements, was the one condi- 
tion indispensable to the rehabilitation of 
the Church. In a series of articles, in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, a Jesuit, Richard 
S. Devane, declared: “It was only in 1935 
that the New State was completed... . After 
180 years of almost unbroken frustration and 
persecution, (the Church) gets her first real 
opportunity of carrying out her mission for 
souls... . Salazar is leading Portugal back to 
her past in order to lead her on to true pro- 
gress.” With the implantation of religious 
teaching in the schools “a new day is dawning 
in Catholic Portugal.” Freemasonry and fran- 
cezismo (French influence) have been extir- 
pated, and with them the “communist men- 
ace.” These “poisonous social doctrines,” Sala- 
zar rejects with “liberalism, which, in the ab- 
solute sense of the word he (Salazar) says, 
‘does not exist and has never existed: philo- 
sophically speaking it is nonsense, and its 
political order is a lie’” Devane further 
quotes Salazar as saying: “The Church must 
be recognized as a society having its own 
peculiar rights and privileges in the spiritual 
otder ...” This Salazar does not apply to the 
press, of which he says: “The press is the 
spiritual food of the people, and like all foods 
must be controlled.” 

The years 1935 to 1937 were decisive, says 
Devane, “for Salazar’s endeavor to make the 
traditional Christianity of Portugal, that is, 
Catholicism, 2 fundamental and basic influ- 
ence in the building of the New State.” 
(Italics ours.) But Salazar did not realize 
this work all at once: Why not? The Catho- 
lic writers themselves give the candid reply: 
“M. de Reynold justifies the Premier of the 
Portuguese State by saying that to come out 
into the open and declare himself. actively. 
‘clerical’ would be followed by the same con- 
sequences as if he had proclaimed himself a 
‘monarchist.’ Such action would fan all the 
smouldering fires of liberal and Masonic op- 
position into a white heat, with equally fatal 
results to the New State and the Church” 
(Italics ours.) The time was not yet ripe, and 
“Salazar has moved too slowly, perhaps, for 
the enthusiasts, but only too wisely and pfu- 
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dently for those who 
difficulties by which he 
sides.” ORES ee ae 
Notwithstanding his unlimited dictat 
powers, it was also in this surreptitious man- 
ner that Salazar introduced compulsory reli- 
gious teaching in the public schools. His con 
stitution of 1933 stated that “education by the 
State is independent of any religious cult . . . 
it shall look to the formation of character, of 
professional worth, and of civic and cst 


virtues.’ In 1935 he deftly changed the last 
part to read: “.. . and of all those civil and 
moral virtues which are determined by the 
principles of Christian doctrine and morality 
traditional to the country.” (Italics ours.) 
Sealed With a Concordat , = 
Democracy uprooted, and the riches of the 
Church restored, Salazar then waited for pro- 
pitious Conditions (created in Spain by Fran- 
co’s victory over the “red menace”) to ne- 
gotiate a Concordat with the Vatican. On 
the whole this Concordat (1940) is little 
more than a confirmation of all that. Salazar 
had accomplished since 1928. The report of 
the Portuguese Corporative Chamber on the 
Concordat (Concordata e Acordo Missianatio, 
Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional, Lisbon, 
1943; p. 53f.) exudes submission of the New 
State to the Church, whose concessions are 
received as “favors.” However, the essential 
piece of the Concordat is the prohibition of 
divorce to individuals married in the Church. 
A great triumph for the latter and for the 
juridical philosophy of bachelor Salazar, it 
is the final blow to what little remained of 
laicism in Portugal. The report clearly prom- 
ises the total abolition of divorce: only, once 
again, the time is not yet ripe. Sc 
Under the Concordat, the property of the 
Church is virtually tax-exempt, and clergymen 
pay no special taxes. The State will subsidize 
colonial missions and, in many cases, priests 
will be considered public officials, but with- 
out the corresponding responsibilities. Thus, 
the one-time martyr of the republican regime 
appears today in the role of Guardian Ange 
of ‘the Portuguese fascist state. . ? 
The Church is not yet satisfied. The youth- 
ful Patriarch of Lisbon, Cardinal Cerejeira, 
old friend and companion of Salazar, laments 
with a touch of bitterness that not all the 
goods “stolen” from the Church in the past 
two centuries have been returned to her, and 
in a conference delivered long after the seal- 
ing of the Concordat, complains that it was 
negotiated over the heads of the Portuguese 
hierarchy; that the ministers of God remair 
extremely poor and, like the Evangelists; 
have to walk th 
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Jaden with gold, and promptly broadcast an 
_ appeal to the Allies urging them “not to ex: 
 ploit their victory in an un-Christian way.” 


criminal, nor is the victor by definition a 
' monster.” Very much in line with the Vati- 
: can’s pro-fascist “neutrality.” ) 
‘ “calculated 1 to show political coldness between 
E the Church and the New State, for Msgr. 
 Cerejeita himself has thus praised the ac- 
- complishments of the dictatorship: “Honor 
and glory to the New State,’ because “it 
consummates what evolution or the revolution 
had already begun .. . The Concordat kills 
what was already dead: the regalism of the 
- golden shackles, and sectarian Jacobinism.” 
‘The days are long past when the Jesuits Ma- 
g riana and Suarez demanded the heads of the 
tyrants. For the Church has seen in the ruth- 
_ less Dictator Salazar her God-sent instrument. 
_ The man who “strangled anti-Catholic free- 
masonry” is also “in deed and in truth . 
‘§ the Savior of Portugal—the Savior of the 
; Church, the Savior of ‘the State.” (Devane, 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Jan. 1938.) 
- But the world tide of political events is 
He knows 


turning rapidly against Salazar. 


By JOSEPH A. SEXTON 


EB) HEN FATHER MICHAEL O'FLANAGAN 

ay V died in Dublin in August, 1942, news- 
- paper accounts of him, especially in Ireland, 
strongly favored the phrase ‘ ‘patriot priest” as 
~ descriptive of the man. And there is no doubt 
bs that he was one of the foremost Irish patriots 


said of him that he had done more than any 
other living man to put Ireland into the strong 
, as that she held at that time. 


That this characterization was justified ‘is 

; ci by Father O’Flanagan’s part in that 
ee period of Irish history. He was already 
‘an ardent advocate of his country’s freedom 
when, on the morning of Easter Monday, 
April 24, 1916, a few hundred patriots stormed 
the public buildings of Dublin, raised the Irish 
_ Republican tricolor over the city, and pro- 
claimed to the world that Ireland was an inde- 
pendent Republic. Before the week was over, 
e rising had been put down by the British. 
_ Fifteen leaders of the patriots were executed. 
Other leaders such as de Valera received. life 
utences. The rising, in which inheritors of 
Fenian tradition had been a strong ele- 
; "ae peice Piss the Beit: 
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_ Said he: “The vanquished is not necessarily a 


All this, of course, is part of the tactics 


of his day. Twenty years earlier de Valera had 


that the Portuguese people are not on his — 
side, that he has built upon sand, that his 
ultramontanism is a historical aberration 
which a gust of wind may blow over after 
the war. His henchmen now implicitly admit 
that the corporative regime has not brought 
prosperity to the people, that it has not solved 
the most pressing economic, cultural and 
political problems of Portugal. The Church 
alone stands as winner. 

The Portuguese people, although Roman 
Catholic, remain faithful to the ideals of 
democracy, to the supremacy and independ- 
ence of civil power, to secularism, and rebels 
against Salazar’s ill-disguised theocracy. It is 
symptomatic that students are deserting Cath- 
olic seminaries. Future political trends are 
heralding themselves by a growing agitation; 
by repeated strikes, and by the recent forma- 
tion of a National Council of Anti-Fascist 
Unity whose program promises democracy 
and true religious freedom. Although armed » 
to the teeth by Mr. Churchill, Salazar trem- — 
bles. His army is breaking up into factions 
which are bound to come to open conflict. 
And conflict can only result in the downfall: 
of Salazar, along with his Corporative State 
and his Authoritarian Theocracy. 


“FATHER O'FLANAGAN: FRANCO'S ENEMY 


ish, as a “Sinn Fein” revolt, although Sinn Fein 
had hitherto been a non-revolutionary move- 
ment. This propaganda, which had been in- 
tended to counteract Sinn Fein had the re- 
verse effect of strengthening it tremendously — 
throughout Ireland. When the general con- 
vention of the organization was held in Oc- — 
tober, 1917, de Valera was made president 
with Arthur Griffith and Father O’Flanagan 

as vice-presidents. De Valera and the other- — 
prisoners had been released, and Sinn Fein 
launched a campaign to elect candidates for 
Parliament, in the by-elections, who would — 
stay away from Westminster, and who would — 
consider themselves chosen for the parliament — 

of an independent Ireland. 


After several seats had been won there was — a s 


a contest in Cavan, in Ulster, and it was felt 
that if this constituency could be carried by 
Sinn Fein, it would have great chances of suc- 
cess throughout the country. For this reason 
de Valera, Arthur Griffith and some of their — 
most important supporters went to Cavan fore 
a rally of the organization. In the dark hours 
of the morning before the rally, the British 
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: i -swooped down and arrested de Valera, Grif- 


fith, and others of their followers in various 
parts of Ireland to the number of 100. The 
British believed that by this coup they had 
destroyed Sinn Fein’s chances of increasing its 


"political power. Only two of the board of 


officers of Sinn Fein were left free. One of 
these was Father O'Flanagan. He was not 
arrested presumably because the British de- 
pended upon his bishop to keep him out of 
the political fight. 

Father O’Flanagan knew that if he asked the 
bishop’s permission to go to Cavan and hold 
the rally he would receive a flat refusal. He 
also knew that if he asked permission of the 
patriotic priest in whose parish the rally was 
to be held he would probably get the permis- 
sion, but this would get the priest into serious 
trouble with the hierarchy. Without approach- 
ing either bishop or parish priest, Father 
O’Flanagan borrowed an old Ford car, drove 
to Cavan, and held the meeting. It was a suc- 


cess. The British had failed in their strategy, ° 


and Sinn Fein became stronger than ever, 

The general election of 1918 approached, 
and Father O’Flanagan went from parish to 
parish, speaking three times a day. He kept 
to his policy of not asking the priests’ permis- 
sion to hold meetings in their parishes. He 
felt that it was better for him to “take the rap” 
alone than to cause trouble for all the priests 
who wete Sinn Fein supporters. 

Father O’Flanagan was, of course, punished 
for this himself. After his second Cavan speech 
he received a letter from his bishop depriving 
him of his charge of the church of Cliffoney, 
in the West of Ireland. His loyal parishioners 
padlocked the door of the church against the 
entrance of any successor. 


Militant Leader Of Sinn Fein 

With Mr. de Valera and Mr. Griffith in jail, 
Father O’Flanagan became the acting president 
of Sinn Fein. Some of his friends pleaded 
with him to make peace. with his bishop. 
They did not see how an organization headed 
by a suspended priest could hope to win an 
election in Ireland, but Father O’Flanagan 
knew that he would be of no use to Sinn Fein 
if he returned under the authority of the 
bishop. For the following year Father O’Flana- 
gan traveled from town to town, village to 
village, speaking continually and working to 
unite all the Irish people behind the Sinn Fein 
program. Father O’Flanagan kept in touch all 
through this period with the prisoners and 
consulted them on every point of policy. Dur- 
ing this year that he was head of Sinn Fein, 
all the old compromising, irresolute policy of 
Irish Parliamentarianism that the Irish people 


had followed for half a century was replaced 
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by a strong, militant 


publi 
In December, 1918, in the general electi 
Ireland voted to support Sinn Fein. All the 
elected representatives who were not impris- 
oned at the time met in the Mansion House 
in Dublin and gave their formal approval to 
the Easter Rising and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. At the meeting of Dail Eireann, 
the new Irish Parliament which proclaimed 
the Irish Republic, Father O’Flanagan received — 
the greatest honor that the Irish could give to 
a man. He delivered the opening prayer and — 
invoked the blessing of God on the new Irish — 
Republic. wae 
The trouble was not over with the election. 
The Irish had still to live through the Black 
and Tan horrors. During the ten turbulent 
years from 1917 to 1927, Father O’Flanagan 
was suspended by his superiors three times 
and reinstated three times. 


For Freedom Of Political Opinion 

This was Michael O’Flanagan the patriot. — 
As priest, his was the essential Christian spirit, 
deeply compassionate, ready to sacrifice him- 
self on behalf of the weak, zealous to brave — 
the wrath of the strong in defense of the poor 
and lowly. 

Yet he himself viewed with a considerable — 
measure of scorn the phrase “patriot priest” — 
as it is likely to be understood in his own 
country. For it carries the subtle implication 
of approval by the official heads of the Church — 
for such views and activities as those that had — 
endeared him to so many thousands of people. 
And the fact was that the hostility of impor- 
tant members of the Catholic hierarchy would 
have made life intolerable for O’Flanagan had — 
he not enjoyed such widespread popularity 
among the common people. ~ & 

Earlier “patriot priests”—the “priests of 98” — 
who had given their lives in the revolutionary 
movement at the end of the eighteenth centuty 
which first strove to set up a democratic re- | 
public in Ireland—were held up as evidence ~| 
that the official Church had taken the lead in > 
that struggle for human liberties. “But the 
Irish bishops of that time treated them as ex- 
priests,” O’Flanagan pointed out. “They were 
crushed in their own day not entirely by the . 
military of England, but also by the thunders — 
of Archbishop Troy of Dublin and the other F 
bishops.” oe 

It is difficult perhaps for Americans fully to 
appreciate the situation in which a “silenced” 


ahd 


to you on the street.” Though he used to add 


t you gi n to th 
ght be suggested, eres that the Bighe 


to save the Church from becoming embroiled 
in political controversy. But it is notorious 
that bishops and parish priests in Ireland have 
for generations been free to use the pulpit 
itself as a political platform so long as they 
were on the “right” side—the side, of course, 
of entrenched reaction. 


A change of attitude on the part of cleney 


and laity was needed, Father O’Flanagan de- 
clared, if the Church was to take advantage of 
its opportunity for spiritual leadership. “I say 
to the Catholic layman you are not bound to 
accept your politics from your pastor. Rather 
you are bound, if you are a real-man, and if 
you wish to make yourself worthy of citizen- 
ship in a free country, to make up your own 
‘mind about political questions. Pay no more 
attention to your pastor’s opinion than you 
would to the opinion of any other man of 
equal intelligence and whose opinions are 
equally honest. I say to the priests of the Irish 
‘face, you are not bound to accept your politics 
from your bishops. If you do not speak boldly 
what is in your own mind upon political ques- 
‘tions then you have degraded your priesthood 
to the position of a mere job and your job is 
bigger than your soul. I say to every bishop in 
the Catholic world that if you accept your 
politics from the Pope you are unworthy of 
the citizenship of any country in the world 
with the exception of Vatican City.” 


He Loved His Irish 


4 Although O’Flanagan’s devotion had burned 
an indelible mark on the history of his coun- 
and though he had not only devoted his 
a and varied talents to her service, but had 
ee considerable sacrifice on her behalf, there 
fas another way of measuring his devotion. 
In several journeys up and down Ireland with 
him I had the opportunity to observe his vast 
knowledge, astonishing even to a student of 
tish history, of his country’s past. With never- 
ending relish he poured forth the story and 
legend of every village, hillside and stream. 
Even more glowing was his interest in the 
fation’s present and his hopes for her future. 
He believed that the people were fundamen- 
tally deeply democratic, and that if certain 
influences could be overcome, they could make 
an important contribution to a democratic and 
mutually cooperative world. 
In a soft Irish rain on the moorlands of 
onnemara he would stop his little car at a 
yhitewashed thatched cottage and, standing 
in the hard earthen floor of “the room,” he 
uld talk in flowing Gaelic with the aged 
inkled woman in homespuns who spoke no 
and. had never been beyond her native 


ps took such action as that against O’Flanagan . 


couneyide: but who would tell him tog the 


crops had been this year, and what she had 
heard from her Goa in Boston or Mel- 
bourne. 

But his patriotism was not of any narrow 
local variety. His understanding was far too 
broad to allow his indignation at the exploita- 
tion which he saw in his own country to de- 
generate into sympathy with oppressors and 
exploiters elsewhere because they were popu- 
larly believed to be at enmity with those who 
had beaten down his own people. 

In his later yeats he sought and secured sup- 
port for extensive projects for the preservation 
and study of Irish historical records, and for 
the last ten years of his life he was employed 
by the Dublin government in the preparation 
of historical material, in both English and 
Gaelic, for use in the schools. In addition he 
made journeys to many parts of the world in 
promotion of the democratic cause. 

He campaigned in favor of more democratic 
elements against both the Cosgrave Free State 
government and the de Valera government 
which succeeded it. He supported such groups 
as the LR.A., which although its name has 
more recently appeared in press reports in 
connection with pro-Nazi activities, was at 
that time dominated by advanced democratic 
elements, many of whose leaders fought in 
support of the Loyalist cause in Spain. 


Champion Of Loyalist Spain 

Familiar though he was with the reactionary 
tendencies of the Church heads, he was never- 
theless shocked at the lengths to which they 
went in their support of the Fascist attack on 
the Spanish Republic. Though he was now 
past sixty and might have welcomed the seren- 
ity of his historical studies, he could not refuse 
the call to another battle on behalf of human 
liberties. In 1937 and again in 1938 he made 
long tours’ in the United States in behalf of 
the Loyalist cause—a lone priest, undaunted, 
not even his characteristic good-humor shaken 
by the frenzied chorus of Catholic hierarchy, 
clergy, press and lay politicians which screamed 
against him. Hitler, Mussolini, Franco’s Moor- 


.ish mercenaries, the feudal overlords and ex- — 


poiters were blessed and urged on by Pope and 


- hierarchy to this murderous attack on the mil- 


lions of Catholic people of Spain, O’Flanagan 
asserted in his speeches, and these Spanish 
people with their history of nearly two thou- 
sand years of devotion to Catholicism were 


cursed as “reds” and “bolshevists” and brutally — 


delivered up by the heads of their own Church 
to outrages unequalled in human history. This 
because they had supported a government 
which was the lawfully established authority 
according to the doctrines of their own Church, 
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because they had dared to hope that this gov- 


ernment might make a start toward lifting 
them out of crushing poverty and degradation. 


Both Priest And Prophet 


O'Flanagan was of course assailed by Cath- 

olic press and clergy as a “red” and an “ex- 
priest.” He himself contended that he was not 
even suspended at the time—his faculties had 
been restored more than ten years before and 
had never again been revoked according to any 
procedure provided by Church law, and he dis- 

“claimed any sense of responsibility to the 
editors of “the little newspapers that are sold 
at the church door.” 

Some of the same clergy and newspapers 
that attacked him were busily promoting the 
activities of one Jane Anderson, described as 
an American Catholic who had come back 
from Spain eager to acquaint her fellow-Cath- 
olics with the virtues of the Franco cause. 
This woman subsequently joined the Nazi 
propaganda staff in Berlin and is now under 
indictment in the United States for treason. 


On the overthrow ¢ 
ment, O’Flanagan returned to ifelat 
of the bold challenge which he had for so 
many years offered to the litical activities 
of the hierarchy, he had received numerous 
offers asking him to accept at least a token 
position in the Church so that he might have 
a definite status as a priest in full standing. 
All of these had been conditional, however, 
upon his recanting his teachings. In 1939 a 
new offer was made which, he wrote, came as 
“a spontaneous act from higher up, and no 
questions were raised about either my past of 
future.” O’Flanagan was given some chaplain- 


- cies, which he held until his death. His friends 


in this country did not see him again, but it is 
possible to offer conjecture as to the reasons 
for his acceptance. He often suggested that 
“a general could, in his zeal, run too far ahead 
of his army, so that he would lose contact with 
his men and leave them lost and bewildered.” 
That Michael O’Flanagan retained a goodly 
army of followers was a testimony to his 
leavening influence. ‘ 


CANNED FAITH FOR FASCISTS 


By W. ELLIS DAVIES 


HIs IS the story of an ambitious, big- 

moneyed attempt to seduce and betray the 
Protestant clergy into the hands of arch-reac- 
tion, The attempt is led by the Rev. Norman 
Vincent Peale, Minister of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church of New York City. If the plans 
outlined by Dr. Peale to me were to succeed, 
the Protestant churches of the United States 
would become the unwitting vehicles of high- 
powered tory interests heading in the direction 
of a native clerical-Fascism. That they shall 
not succeed may well depend upon the vigor- 
ous efforts of the thousands of ministers asso- 
ciated with THE PROTESTANT. 


It is our good fortune to be able to expose 
this program before it is put into operation 
and to sound the alert which will forewarn 
and forearm those who are in a position to 
frustrate it. 


Encouraged by a long and successful career 
of reactionary activity to which we shall refer 
later in specific terms, Dr. Peale together with 
publisher Frank Gannett, Pawling’s Raymond 
Thornberg and others has now launched a new 
Organization, GUIDEPOSTS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
The purpose of this organization can best be 
outlined from the written words of Dr. Peale. 

In connection with the Guideposts project, 
Dr. Peale recently wrote to a carefully selected 
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group of tried conservatives enclosing a “Con: 
fidential Memorandum and Invitation.” - 

His letter began: Pike: 

“New and revolutionary forces, battling fo: 
the philosophy of materialism and collectiv 
ism are at work in the world and are finding 
their powerful reflection here in America.” 

“A program for creating a new and spiritua’ 
counterforce to reach public thinking on © 
nationwide scale is outlined in the encloser 
statement,” the letter continued. Then came + 


_statement whose implications can be properl’ 


understood only if one knows the “small grou” 
of men” referred to. j tf 

“A small group of men who have had ex 
ceptional opportunity to study national publi 
opinion and trends have weighed this pla. 
and come to the conclusion that it has grec 
importance just now. We hope you will joi 
with us in giving this undertaking your whole. 
hearted support.” 

The political significance of the plan be 
comes abundantly clear from the contents ¢. 
the “Confidential Memorandum,” if one ri 
members the record of Dr. Peale in his ass. 
ciation with that notoriously obstructive lo} 
bying set, The Committee for Constitution. 
Goverment whose executive secretary, Edwa’ 
A. Rumely, was a convicted German propaga. 
dist in World War I. In almost all of its e: 
deavors to obstruct liberal and progressive le; } 


Lease to wartime taxation was labelled “Marx- 
st” or “Communist.” 


_ The Memorandum begins with the: sen- 
tence: “Suppose Communists had a magnifi- 
‘cently equipped centre in every ten blocks of 
‘your city.” It continues by duly heightening 
‘the fears aroused by this phoney supposition, 
‘then calms those fears with the presentation 
‘of a basis for hope: “Fortunately this situation 
‘does not prevail but it is exactly the status that 
the churches occupy.” 

Communism is the base of fear; the churches 
‘are the base of hope; but the fear must now be 
‘reinforced in order to get the hope underwrit- 
en. Hence the recipient of the memorandum 
is next told that the “Communist-Fascist-Col- 
lectivist viewpoint is gaining ground,” and 
that “Communist-minded propagandists pos- 
sess the largest budget for ideological agitation 
ever assembled.” Now again, the fear is cal- 
culatedly heightened: “Karl Marx said Chris- 
tianity, founded on brotherly love, had been 
ied for two thousand years and that he was 
going to found his society on a more dynamic 
force, class antagonism.” 

_ Now that the straw man has been given 
roportions, the time has come to outline the 
lan, and Dr. Peale goes on to suggest that 
we realize “anew the power of religious faith 
‘among our people,” and “mobilize the spir- 
itual power of Christianity. . . . We must 
teach into the homes of millions of families 
hrough modern methods.” 

But how is this to be done? Through the 
clergy: “We believe that this can best be done 
by bringing to the attention of ministers the 
nost successful and effective approaches.” 
“We plan,” Dr. Peale continues, “to search 
Out inspiring and challenging messages, one 
for each of the fifty-two weeks of the year, put 
them into convenient, pocket-size folders, 
olorful and attractive. ... They will be known 
as GUIDEPOSTS.” 


_ And now, at last, the means of the plan and 
purpose of the memorandum are stated: “We 
hall strive to place on our mailing lists tens 
f thousands of clergymen who constantly 
ead to others their own convictions.... 
he purpose of this memorandum is to invite 
uu to help up put this project into operation.” 
My emphasis, W.E.D.) Dr. Peale then asks 
or $100,000 to start the project. He indicates 
that he, with Frank Gannett and Raymond 
mberg and another have each given 

0, and that one who has already con- 
is Soy to give an additional amount 
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8, Bag Clergy First, Then Others 


Armed with the foregoing knowledge and 
a thoroughgoing survey of the previous activi- 
ties of Dr. Peale, I arranged for an interview 
at his church on Fifth Avenue and 29th Street. 


I asked Dr. Peale about future plans for 
Guideposts. He told me that the first seven- 
teen had already been prepared, that the only 
decision yet to be made had to do with the 
format. He was sure the first one by Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker would be out in February, 
and weekly thereafter. I remembered the man- 
ner in which Rickenbacker had spoken of be- 
ing saved by his faith in prayer, of God having 
come to his rescue when he was about to 
perish and wondered what was wrong with 
the faith of thousands of our boys who die 
heroic deaths. And I was vaguely thinking of 
the recent reactionary platform role of Captain 
Rickenbacker while Dr. Peale was telling me 
that the Guideposts had no political purpose 
of any kind; they were calculated, he said, to 
help solve personal problems which, if solved 
on a sufficiently wide scale, would automati- 
cally bring about a solution of social and 
political problems. Of course, he continued, 
there. would be times when the solution of 
personal problems would be associated with 
business or politics, but the main emphasis 
would still be on the humanities. 


Dr. Peale talked freely and with enthusiasm 
about his new project. He explained that the 
initial venture involving ministers was the 
merest beginning. He intended, a little later, 
to get out what he called “corollary material” 
for ministers only. The ministers would then 
be able to use the Guideposts for basic ma- 
terial to be read by their congregations, while . 
themselves utilizing specially prepared related 
homiletic material in their preaching. Canned 
sermons with student textbooks for the con-— 
gregation! 


I suggested that perhaps, with the numerous 
financial demands upon the average church 
congregation, it might be difficult for the 
churches to finance such a project, and asked 
whether it might be subsidized. Dr. Peale 
assured me that it would be subsidized, if nec- 
essary, and indicated that the response to his 
appeal (in the memorandum) had been splen- 
did. He told me that the plan would not be 
confined to the churches, but that after a while 
‘would be extended to labor unions, and indus- 
trial groups, and that, indeed, without solicita- _ 
tion, one industry had already sent in $350 to 
have Guideposts sent to all its workers. 


I began to understand what Dr. Peale meant _ 
by his ambitious phraseology, “Nationwide — 
scale” and “millions of homes.” 
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“There can be no* doubt that “Guideposts 
Associates” has had an initial success. And 
in the light of the background of Norman 
Vincent Peale and the men around him it must 
be taken with the utmost seriousness as a 
threat outrivaling “Spiritual Mobilization” or 
any other Protestant-nurtured high-financed 
reactionary movement. 


Look at Peale’s Record 


In order to document our appeal to the 
clergy to frustrate this plan, let me conclude 
with a brief review of Dr. Peale’s record. 

Dr. Peale has consistently proved himself 
adept at raising funds in ultra-conservative 
circles for ultra-conservative purposes. Here 
are a few examples: 

In the spring of 1941, he led a well-financed 
campaign against Lend-Lease on the grounds 
that it meant, “swapping free American Gov- 
ernment for Dictatorship.” In 1943, he sought 
and raised $50,000 so that the country could 
be “seeded with one million copies of the 
leaflet, Destructive Taxation.’ This leaflet 
identified the wartime tax program with Marx- 
ism. In November, 1940, Dr. Peale asked for 
$75,000 for “intensive nationwide educational 
releases in the next twenty weeks” for the pur- 
pose of limiting the Presidential term of office. 

Another “Apostle to the Millionaires,” Dr. 
Peale is tied in with Fifteld’s Spiritual Mobil- 
izers and has raised funds for that discredited 
organization. In December, 1942, he asked his 
congregation to make donations and suggested 
that whatever the amount they explain that 
they could not give more because of Roose- 
velt’s tax program. 

During the period when Dr. Peale raised 
funds for a variety of such special projects as 
those listed above, he helped guide, as chair- 
man and secretary, the destinies of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government whose 


CO-OPS GO TO PRESS 
By GEORGE H. TICHENOR 
ii THE newspaper business prophets have 


long since given place to profits. Today, 
most newspapers approximate monopoly. As 


Alfred McClung Lee pointed out in the. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science (1942): “Competition no’ 


longer exists among the local daily newspapers 
in at least 87.3 per cent of the cities in which 
dailies are now published and the number of 
_ contested fields diminishes annually.” In about 
1,200 cities of this country single newspapers 
ot single ownerships supply all the printed 
news. On top of this we have the newspaper 
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executive secretary, Rumely, was cited fo 
cempt for refusing to turn over the | 
contributions to the House Campaign Expe: 
ditures Committee. Since its inception in 
1937, this committee has piled up a long and 
imposing record of reactionary activity. While 
attempting to surround itself, for the most) 
part, with an air of respectability this com-— 
mittee nevertheless did not hesitate to seek and 
get, on occasion, the aid of Father Coughlin. 
(e.g. see Congressional Record, July 27, 1939, 
P. 14200.) And, indeed, it should be remem- 
bered that Dr. Peale himself did, on one occa- | 
sion, step down from his pedestal of reaction-— 
in-good-taste to sponsor a meeting at which) 
Christian-Fronter Edward Lodge Curran aol 
strident, anti-Semitic Elizabeth Dilling spoke, 
to 500 German Bundists and hundreds of other | 
pro-Hitler native-fascist organization mem- 
bers. (October 30, 1938—see Under Cover, 
P. 475.) Saas 4 

Against such a background the plan of) 
“Guideposts Associates” is clear. By exploit-- 
ing the unpopularity of Communism and 
Fascism, tying them together by such phrases 
as “Communist-Fascist-Collectivists viewpoint” 
or “Stateism” Gannett and Peale are about to” 
launch an attack on American democracy. The 
organization will promote activity with in-' 
evitable political repercussions under the dis- 
guise of a campaign of Christianity against 


| 


Communism. nas 3 

Thousands of ministerial associates of THE. 
PROTESTANT hold churches in all parts of the 
country. We do not believe that they will be. 
preaching pleasant homilies on The Message 
of a Snowflake while a blizzard is beating at 
the structure of democracy. We believe that 
they can and will expose and uproot this latest, 
next-to-be-launched conspiracy against religion 
and democracy. ; 


| 


chains. In 1940 there were 60 chains with 319 
papers, and available figures indicate that these 
chains have about 40 per cent of the daily and 
50 per cent of the Sunday circulation of the 
whole country. To add the final touch of mo-. 
nopoly, we have the fact that in many cases the. 
newspaper owners control the local radio sta- 
tions as well. According to Leo M. Cherne,, 
industrial consultant, writing in the Adlantic, 
June, 1944: “In over 100 cities, the owner of 
the only newspaper is the owner of the only | 
radio station. Of some 850 radio stations in 
the country, more than 300 are under 
wing of a newspaper; and the 


broadcasting facilities by papers and maga- 
zines is continuing. Add.to that fact that the 
major networks get 75 per cent of their in- 
come from 40 advertisers.” 

Advertising, since it pays most of the costs 
of publishing, has made possible the fat rolls 
of reading matter that-plump on the front 
porch morning and evening. And advertisers, 
disliking duplicate coverage, have fostered the 
trend toward fewer and-more powerful papers. 


Under such circumstances, it is ridiculous 
to speak of advertisers bringing pressure on 
publishers to affect editorial policy. The need 
for pressure seldom arises because the interests 
of the two groups are essentially the same. 


It probably required very little urging for 
many papers to oppose the Pure Food and 
Drug Act which kicked around Congress for 
four years with only three prominerit papers 
supporting it. It was not until the death of 

ore than a hundred persons from “Elixir 
Sulfanilimide” that the public were shocked 
into demanding the passage of the law. 

_ To expect the newspapers to reform the 
American economy is like asking Satan to cast 
cut Satan. 

| Even small papers are hypnotised by oft- 
repeated propaganda. The American Press, 
magazine for hometown newspapers, surveyed 
opinion in 48 states and reported 37 reasons 
given by 500 country publishers as to why 
they like big business. Among the reasons 
given: 

| “Te is much better to have big business than 
big government.” : 

' “The people in this country do not want a 
labor-dominated government.” 

bE “Big business is necessary for the success of 
‘newspapers.” 

_ “We are fighting this war to save free en- 
‘terprise—which means big business.” 


Co-op Press Is Different 


In contrast to all this is the small but grow- 
ing Co-op press. c 
- Several months ago, a unique meeting was 
held in Superior, Wis. There were farmers, 
mechanics, trade union leaders, teachers, 
housewives. They represented the many thou- 
and reader-owners of the Cooperative Builder. 
‘There was none of the spirit of by-your-leave- 
will-you-piease-print-this-letter or in futile pro- 
Eee “please cancel my subscription.” For these, 
tthe consumers of the news, were owners of the 
mewspaper, and they had come to ask the 
editor questions about their business, and 
struct him what to print. All day, they were 
it. Gnarled fingered and weather-soaked 
mers had definite ideas about “cheese-cake”; 
ers demanded to know more about the 
kground of certain editorials and were as 
re es ait tae 8 ; 


informative with material for future policy as 
they were inquisitive. Approval was given for 
the organization of a national Cooperative 
weekly. 

Herein lies the vital difference between the 
commercial and Co-op press. Any study of the 
freedom of the press must answer the ques- 
tion, “Freedom for whom?” The Co-op press 
assumes it is the consumer of the news who 
has the first right to be met, well summed up 
by the Assistant Attorney General in the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-monopoly suit against the As- 
sociated Press: “The First Amendment was 
intended to keep the press free—not for news- 
paper enterprise alone but for the reading 
public.” 


A Drop In The Bucket 


There are in this country about twenty-six 
outstanding Cooperative papers (mostly bi- 
weekly) with a total circulation of about 
1,225,000. They represent only a drop in the 
bucket to the 1,787 daily newspapers with 
total daily circulation of 43,374,850. But just 
as the Coperative movement has an influence 
far beyond its two per cent of total retail 
trade, these Co-op papets are setting yardsticks 
for a new type of journalism that will compel 
imitation as they grow with the movement. 
The best-known Co-op papers are: The. Coop- 
erative Builder (Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Superior, Wis.) 26,000; Indiana Farm 
News (Indiana Farm Bureau, Indianapolis) 
130,000; The Cooperative Consumer (Consu- 
mers Cooperative Association, North Kansas 
City, Mo.) 121,000; The Ohio Cooperator 
(Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus) 86,000; The 
Midland Cooperator (Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis) 76,000; The Coop- 
erapor (Eastern Cooperative League, New 
York City) 45,000; The Co-op News (Cen- 
tral States Cooperative, Chicago) 10,000. 

National news coverage is provided by the 
Cooperative League News Service, a depart- 
ment of the Cooperative League of the USA, 
with a correspondent in Washington. The as- 
sistant secretary of the League is editor, as- 
signs covetage in the 26 regions, sends out 
mimeographed releases regularly once a week 
and at any time a special story breaks, and also 
distributes mats, reprints and background 
material. 

This year, for the first time, all of the larger 
papers are carrying nationally prepared roto- 
gravure 8-page supplements. Orders for the 
first totaled 680,000. A second and third con- 
tinue the story of Cooperative development, — 
in celebration of the world-wide centenary. 
The experience may be encouraging to fur- 
ther joint publishing. A further step in that 
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" direction has been the setup of an advertising 

department in, National Cooperatives, Inc., 
which will prepare copy on products pur- 
chased by the regional Cooperatives through 
National. 


Co-op Advertising 

A sort of Magna Carta of consumers’ rights 
in advertising has been adopted by National. 
It states among other things that advertising 
copy will give full information on the weak- 
nesses, as well as the strong points, of a prod- 
uct, its limitations, as well as its more appa- 
rent features. A Co-op paper having all-in-all 
the consumers’ viewpoint, treats advertise- 
ments with the same care for factuality as an 
article in the news columns and eventually we 
may cease to have advertising in borders. 
This responsibility is avoided to a large extent 
in the commercial press in the way advertise- 
ments, for which the papers assume little re- 
sponsibility, are quarantined in their separate 
borders. The whole field of commodities for 
which one-third of the average family’s budget 
is spent has been’ practically sold out as con- 
cessions, so that the average newspaper 
wouldn't dream of presenting a comparative 
shopping guide of store values—legitimate 
news to the housewife. 

You can appreciate the defection of the 
press in avoiding the embarrassing task of 
sifting and presenting commodity facts, if you 
can imagine other types of news sold out as 
concessions. What a cry would be raised if 
some morning you opened your paper and 
saw on the front page in neat square blocks, 
“Political News, Courtesy of the Republican 
Party”; “Business News, Courtesy of the 
American Canning Company” and “Inter- 
national Planning, Courtesy of the Aluminum 
Company of America.” fs 

The resources of the Co-op papers are piti- 
fully small compared with commercial giants, 
yet we have no trouble in getting news im- 
portant and exclusive. For instance, the Coop- 


erator published the fact that the milk indus- 


try was throwing to animals and down the 
sewer more than sixty million quarts of milk 
a day (a pint for each person in this country) 
from which only the butterfat had been taken. 
This skim milk—dried—could have provided 
nourishing and cheap food for seventy million 
Americans who needed milk urgently. We 
published this several weeks before testimony 
to the same effect was made before a Senate 
Committee. 

We do not let the fact that we handle:a 
product interfere with the publication of crit- 
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handles fluid milk and yet we push dry 
milk as cheaper. We also recommend 
yeast as far cheaper and better than cake ye 
We recommend grans sugar though the 
wholesale sells more white. We tell the publi 
that all-purpose flour is not a best-buy, but 
handled reluctantly to meet a demand built u 
by the mills. We expose the idiocy of takin 
nourishment out of wheat, and putting som 
of it back, and calling the product “enriched 
The upshot is that, to the old-line publishe 
our business and news methods seem crazy— 
but we have the confidence of the public. So 
that when rival oil companies attempt to cut 
off supplies to the Co-op refinery in Kansas, 
the word goes in the paper and the better part 
of 50,000 farmers of the state deluge the gov- 
ernor with protest. Or ‘at our word readers 
letter-shock the broadcasting chains into te- 
consideration of their refusal to sell the Con- 
sumer Cooperative Movement time on the air 


Next Step Is National : 


The Cooperative Press needs to develop a 
national newspaper. The step which should 
be taken now is that of a national Consumers 
Weekly in which the Gooperative Movement is 
presented as an instrument of service or prto- 
test. This paper should give the facts on car- 
tels and political deals, without regard to party. 

Such a weekly could combine and enlarge 
existing Consumer Cooperative papers. As 
such, it could have an initial circulation close 
to a million. It should be managed by a board 
from the participating regionals. Votes might 
be according to circulation in each area, and 
expenses prorated in the same way. Additional 
operating expense would be small because it 
would require only an editor-in-chief with one 
or two staff assistants—the present regional 
editors of the various papers serving as associ- 
ate editors and contributing to the special 
pages in the editions of their areas. 

It could have much more food information 
than any of our papers presently carty, with 
exposes of profiteering fads and facts on drugs 
cosmetics and publicity for those neglected re. 
ports of the Federal Trade Commission. I 
could have a Washington column assigned t 
the activities of various consumer divisions ir 
government. It could review nationally dis 
tributed products recommending best buys 

The time has come for a national voice 
which would serve to unify the movemi 
both in service to consumers and in meeting 
the attacks and problems that beset Co-ops. _ 

Do See 
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: beaten, and the Nazi Party has been de- 
troyed, what will be done with Germany? 
We-cannot kill 70 odd million Germans, nor 
30, nor 50, nor 40. It is lunacy to think we 
‘an or will. Only one alternative is left. The 
seople must be re-educated; and since nobody, 
aot even the French, the Poles nor the Rus- 
sians, wants to keep Germany occupied for- 
ever, it will be necessary to find some Germans 
in Germany who will form a core of health and 
in agency for Germany’s self re-education. 


Where will we find them? It won't be easy. 
since the Allies have penetrated Germany, the 
Nazis have begun systematically to extermin- 
ite all who had ever been suspected of being 
igainst them. In 1943, according to the Nazis 
hemselves, no less than 5,336 were legally 
sxecuted.. This figure does not include many 
nore who were shot or decapitated without 
tial. In 1944, the scale of this German war 
igainst Germans was greatly increased. In the 
Buchenwalde camp near Berlin, in the fall of 
1944, the Socialist leader Dr, Rudolf Breit- 
scheid and the famous Communist Ernst 
Thaelmann were killed, and this was the be- 
ginning of the massacre of more than 8,000 
German prisoners in this camp alone. | 


At this rate of killing it would appear 
Joubtful whether very many trustworthy anti- 
Nazi Germans will be left alive in Germany at 
the time of its conquest. There are, however, 
already hundreds of thousands of Germans out 


¢ reach of Himmler’s arm who are being re- 


educated. 


200,000 German Anti-Nazis 

The Russians have taken over one million 
German prisoners. From the very first day 
that these German prisoners arrived in Russia, 
they have been the objects of a most solicitous 
educational program. The first thing that was 
done was to liberate these prisoners from the 
presence of Gestapo and S. S. men. The latter 
would have made it utterly impossible to in- 
fluence the average German soldier. Evidence 
of the effect of these terrorists in our own 
American prison camps has recently come to 


light. Former Reichstag deputies and famous . 


authors like Dr. Frederick Wolf who found 
refuge in Russia are writing pamphlets which 
rove to the prisoners that they have been, 
ighting not “for German Socialism against 
the plutocracies” but to make billionaires of a 
few German imperialists. German refugees in 
the Soviet Union enter German prisoner 
amps freely and talk with single prisoners, 
oid meetings at which speeches are followed 


by question and answer periods. Arguments 
frequently follow between former. Nazi party 
members and their fellow prisoners. Accord- 
ing to the lowest estimates, at least 207% of 
the prisoners after more than two years of re- 
education are completely reliable and even 
eager to do their share in building a peaceful 
democratic Germany. That means at least 
200,000 Germans in Russia are ready to work 
inside Germany as allies of the Allies. 


- Committee For A Free Germany 


In 1943 the “National Committee for a 
Free Germany” composed of political refugees 
and prisoners was formed at a conference in 
Moscow. Now this Committee has its repre- 
sentatives on every sector of the front. Across 
the Russian front lines they address their 
former comrades through loudspeakers. They 
describe the aims of the Committee. Bis- 
marck’s grandson, Lieutenant Count von Ein- 
siedeln, representative at the southern front, 
has convinced many German soldiers that it. 
would be better to come over to the Russians 
and stay alive than to die for Hitler. 


Not a few followers of the Committee are 
doing the most dangerous kind of work: they 
penetrate the German lines, put leaflets of the 
National Committee in the tanks, the seats of 
the cars, in the pockets of wounded soldiers in 
the hospitals. They start discussions, first sow- 
ing doubts, later talking more openly to single 
men who are trustworthy. In this way they try 
to build a net of small groups. When caught 
these one-man-propaganda-armies are shot im- 
mediately and without trial. But astonishingly 
few are caught. They are very rarely betrayed. 
The German soldiers, fed up with the war, but 
still too timid to fight against the SS and the 
whole Nazi regime, have great regard for the 
daring men of the “National Committee for a 
Free Germany.” 


This went so far that Supreme Headquarters 
Of the Wehrmacht had to take account of the 
existence and activity of the Committee. In - 
the. summer of 1944 the official army news- 


paper Front und Heimat (Front and Home- 


land) published an article warning the soldiers 
to watch out for the Moscow Committee say- 
ing that it was composed entirely of Bolshe- - 
viks, that the German generals in its presi- 
dium didn’t exist at all but had long died a 
hero’s death; Communists had taken their 
papers and were now posing as the generals. 


At this point General Walter von Seydlitz, — 


scion of one of the most famous families of 
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killed its officers and went over to 


P sian generals and president of the “Bund ficers and wen ) the | ate 
aeviisttier Offiziere” (“League of German Of- guerrillas. They behaved so well that 
ficers”) which is affiliated with the National Saloniki the leaders of the ELAS took on 


Committee, began to speak by radio and loud- these Germans on their general staff, 
speaker to Hitler’s and Himmler’s armies: 23 
“Do you hear me, Field Marshal von Model? Free Germany Committee Of France = 
Do you recognize my voice, generals and of- On July 23, 1944, the Paris FFI openly at- 
- ficers of the armies in the East? I, Walter von tacked the Germans. The French Partisat | 
Seydlitz, general of artillery, captured by the and guerrillas had occupied La Cité with its® 
Russians at Stalingrad, I am speaking to you. police headquarters. Across the street is the 
Give up the hopeless fight! I am now con- Hopital Dieu. Here, in a big hall, wounded 
vinced that not the Allies started the wat. French Partisans were placed on one side and | 
Hitler did it and we were his accomplices. younded German soldiers on the other side.} 
There is only one way out for you and the Suddenly one day the president of the Na- 
whole of Germany: not to march against the tional Council of Resistance arrived. He was 
Anglo-Saxon armies, not against the Russians, Georges Bidault, now foreign minister of | 
but against the Nazis. Only by destroying the France. Amidst the sound of gunfire in the | 
rule of the Swastika will we earn the confid- streets, he addressed the German soldiers. He’. 
ence of the world and hinder the policy of told them of the crimes of the Wehrmacht | 
suicide for Germany.” commanders. against the French people and ) 
This speech was written down by Seydlitz finished by saying, “I hope you will return | 
and thousands of copies in his handwriting soon to a free Germany in a free Europe.” . 
were brought behind the German lines. The ‘Tears were in the eyes of many of the Ger 
hitler regime answered by condemning Seyd- man soldiers. A few months before Bidault 
litz tq be hanged if catight and by slaughtering addressed these Germans, the delegate-in-chief 
his whole family and all his relatives. But of the “Free Germany Committee for the | 
when the Second Front in France was opened - West” came to an agreement with the French © 
and the Russians started their big summer resistance leaders in Southern France. This . 
drive there were some German generals in agreement was sanctioned by the French su- . 
command of divisions on the Central Eastern preme command and its title read “Official , 
Front who were so impressed by the argu- Recognition of the Movement ‘Free Germany’ ™ 
ments of Seydlitz and the speeches of other as a Resistance Movement.” This agreement / 
high ranking German officers, made prisoners stated in effect that the Free Germany Com: 
by the Russians, that they surrendered with- mittee would make direct contact with all. 
Out putting up a real fight. Germans at that time held in France, whether , 
Who Are The Germans In The ELAS? soldiers OF civilians and seck pious ea cheat er | 
cruits for “Free Germany.” This agreement. 
culminated a struggle which began in the au- 
tumn of 1940 when illegal German anti- 
Nazis, mostly political refugees and Spanish , 
Civil War survivors of the Thaelmann Bri- | 
gade, contacted soldiers of the German occu- | 
pation in France, Belgium, Holland, and Lux- , 
embourg. In the spring of 1941 the under- | 
ground German sector TA (Travail Allemand) - 
was created. Its aim was anti-Hitler propa- 
ganda among the German forces of occupa- | 
tion. They had newspapers Der Soldat im’ 
Westen for France, Die Wahrheit for Bel- 
gium, Sere and Luxembourg. Among | 
‘ ual L other periodicals which are still circulated are - 
Sy on oe cis Hae em ETERS Volk nd Vator and Nowe Rhein 
: Zeitung. Two hundred thousand of these. 


Regiments of this samé division were used as , 
; ‘ apers or leaflets are distributed i nt oO 
expendables in Africa to cover the retreat of Se bape : . 


i movies, subway stations and smuggled into . 
ce “ad formations. They did not expend dormitories, canteens, office files, trucks e | 
é RoE: ves, however, but at Kairouan on April luggage. Tens of thousands of German mili- 
, 1945, they deserted in compact formations tary and civilian addresses were supplied by . 
to : Aaa and are now in American pris- tail * es | 
onet-of-war camps. The Third Regiment of {1 catia 
this 999th Division, stationed in Greece, __0% November 11, 1943, a number of 
a _ soldier committees and representat 
_ 26 + THE PROTESTANT non-uniformed anti-Hitler groups for 


. 
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To bring disrepute on the Greek people's 
army, the British General Scobie frequently 
mentions the fact that there are Germans in 
the ELAS. There are. But what kind of Ger- 
mans ate they? They are members of the 
Third Regiment of the 999th Wehrmacht 
Division which was composed for the most 
part of men who had fought Hitler both 
before and after his rise to power and for this 
reason had been held in prison. When Ger- 
man manpower was running out, these so- 
called “Wehrunwuerdige” (men not worthy 
of serving) were put in a special formation 
officered by fanatical Nazis who were in turn 


“Free Germany Committee a the West.” Of 
its effect a writer in the Cowrrier Francais du 
Témoignage Chrétien (October 7,944) said, 
“The number of active members in this resist- 
ance movement of the German army at the 
end of November, 1943, could be estimated at 
2,000. Since then their number has increased. 
Influenced by the “Free Germany Committee 
for the West,” many German soldiers have 
surrendered to the French resistance move- 
ment or have even collaborated with the same 
during the course of recent events.” Other 
French papets likewise emphasize that the 
activities of this committee were instrumental 
in the liberation of France. Examples: Soldier 
members of Free Germany—in the first bat- 
talion of the 173rd infantry regiment—liber- 
ated more than a hundred French workers be- 
tween Meriel and Abbe-Duval, August 18, 
1944. Between Albi and Montauban, early in 
1944, the Maquis fought a pitched battle with 
the Germans killing 41 Nazis and wounding 
60. In this battlea closed formation of Ger- 
mans fought’side by side with the French. A 
team of Free Germany drivers and attendants 
wrecked a Wehrmacht-train near Bauvais and 
destroyed many airplane motors. This team 
was shot next day. Nine of the most import- 
ant members of this movement—all of them 
officers of the Nazi “Armament Council .for 
France’”—were courtmartialled and shot in 


March, 1943. 


> ‘The same month one of its leaders in Northern 
France, Dolli, was killed by the Gestapo. The 
leader.in Bordeaux was caught by the Gestapo 
talking with the German Lieutenant Schnei- 
der; both were killed. At least a hundred 
members of the movement as well as a far 
greater number of sympathizers within the 

Wehrmacht were destroyed by Himmler. The 
Free Germany Committee has had 23 men on 
the front line talking by loudspeaker to the 


Wehrmacht formations. One of these men, a~ 
corporal, prevailed upon a whole army of 30,-” 


000 Germans to surrender. Radio Paris said 
on October 14, 1944, that in a number of 
prisoner-of-war camps fifty per cent of the 
prisoners had joined Free Germany. Here is 
an extract from a progress-report of the move- 
ment: “In the Toulouse region delegates are 
attached to each prisoner-of-war camp. They 
have their offices within the walls of the camp 
and rely on the close collaboration of a com- 
mittee of prisoners-of-war—nominated by the 
prisoners themselves—from which, however, 
Nazis are excluded. ... In those camps where 
cur representatives function the majority of 
the enlisted men and some of the officers are 
on our side. Before the eyes of the officers, 
especially of the active officers, a whole world 
ipses. A few are unconditional opponents 
itler. But the majority takes a waiting 


Cade they feel they have to stand by Hitler 

on account of their military oath, and quite a 
few of them still believe today in a Hitler- 
victory. . .* In the two women-prison camps 
we saw we found at once understanding. 
These women and young girls wished for the 
immediate termination of the war; their hus- 
bands, brothers or fiances were dead.... In a 
few camps the terror of some Nazis, mostly 
officers, had to be silenced before the rest of 
the prisoners dared at all to talk.” 


W hat Happens In Our POW Camps? 

German prisoners in the USA number over 
300,000 and live in about 200 camps. Gestapo 
agents and SS men are permitted to mingle 
with the other prisoners and frequently estab- 
lish a regime of terror, beating some, murder- 
ing others, driving still others to suicide by 
threatening punishment of their relatives. 
Until lately, German language newspapers of 
a subversive nature like the Neve Volkszeitung 
circulated freely in the camps while real anti- 
Fascist publications were banned. This writer 
saw a newspaper put out in a POW camp in 
Trinidad, Colorado, under the title Der 
Spiegel, fully reflecting the Nazi spirit. Anti- 
Nazi prisoners have stated flatly that the only 
German Nazis left after this war will be those 
returning from the POW camps in the USA. 
Lately a change has taken place. Some of the 
worst trouble makers have been put in special 
camps where they cannot molest other pris- 
oners. A few suggestions are herewith ap- 
_pended. 


In furtherance of a policy of helping the 
—prisoners to get acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of democracy while remaining strictly 
within the Geneva Convention: (1) We 
should segregate all Gestapo and SS men in 
special-camps instead of segregating the anti- 
Nazis, (2) We should not stop anti-Nazis 
from making public statements against Hitler; 
we should follow the policy of the British and 
Russian governments and let anti-Fascist pris- 
oners speak by radio to the German people, 
(3) We should lift the ban on anti-Fascist 
books and newspapers’ still enforced in a num- 
ber of camps, (4) We should let American 
anti-Nazi professors and teachers lecture in 
the camps, (5) We should let representatives 
of American organizations with a win-the-war 
program visit prisoners who are not Nazis and 
who want to see them. 


There is much talk about the re-education 
of the German people. Let it begin right here 
and now in the German prisoner-of-war 
camps. After all, American soldiers are fight- 
ing and dying to root Nazism out of Europe. 
Why try to preserve it here in America? 
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~ POST-WAR MILITARY TRAINING 
By SHAEMAS O'SHEEL 


= 


—In presenting the following article we do not go along with its basic support for 


the program of uni 


versal military training in peace time. We do feel, however, 


that, if such a program is to be instituted, no effort should be spared to modify it | 


_in the directions outlined so ably by Mr. O’Sheel. 


HE PRESENT session of Congress is ex- 
pected to make universal compulsory 
military training for young men a permanent 


part of our national policy. Peacetime con- 
“scription is upon us! 


Yet, though the Association of American 
Colleges and the National Education Associa- 
tion oppose, and the Reuther faction in the 
CIO agitates against it, while the American 
Legion and the Communist Political Associa- 
tion back it, this proposal—hitherto abhorrent 
to American thought—is little noticed by the 
public at large. However, the Gallup and 
other polls report that insofar as the people 
have given the matter thought, they favor 
peacetime military training by a large majority. 

Shall we waive a libertarian tradition and 
accept a major curtailment of our easy-going 
ways, to the end that always hereafter if war 
should strike, even without warning as war's 
modern way is, we shall be prepared in that 
our menfolk shall know the technique of 
modern war and the effective use of the ter- 
tible weapons which science has forged? 

Congress is likely to answer affirmatively; 
and the people, from a strong sense of neces- 
sity, will concur. There is indeed ground for 
hope that this culminating war may usher in 
enduring peace; but the hope is not yet a 
faith, and even the most sanguine prefer to 
play safe. Another tradition, as old as human 
society, supports the concept of military train- 
ing and service as normal duties of the male 
citizen. In the young Republic almost every 


“man served a term in the militia; and the 


American Legion shows by apposite quota- 
tions that George Washington in effect fay- 
ored universal service and constant prepared- 
ness on a scale suited to warfare. in his day. 
But to recognize the necessity and justifica- 
tion of peacetime conscription is not to exor- 
cise its dangers. Elsewhere in modern times it 


_ has been generally, though not always, a wea- 


pon of reaction and an accessory cause of war. 
The American Legion, its champion for -25 
years, has in the main a reactionary record. 
But there is nothing disturbing in the Legion's 
formulation of its case. While calling for “a 
continuing reservoir of trained manpower for 
defense and national security,” it proposes to 
“give youth improved health, develop latent 
qualities of leadership, build self-reliance, 
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teach the value of teamwork and bring the 
benefits of discipline.” It provides for con- 
tinuance of education and fosters “the natural: 
impulse to wed, set up a home and create a 
family.” It opens to all the right to earn of- 
ficers’ commissions, and it approves of “break- 
ing down the barriers of class and color.” The 
identical bills of Representative May and Sen- 
ator Gurney to implement the main heads of 
the Legion program ate candid, businesslike, 
unobjectionable except as they provide thai | 
drafting for training shall be actual inductior 
into Army or Navy. i 


Status Quo Robots? 


Yet the present status of this immensely 
important issue is disquieting. Millions o!} 
young men at the most impressionable age 
will be subjected not only to training, but tc 
indoctrination and orientation. Will they, or 
the threshold of adult life, be robotized, chau 
vinized, filled with blind devotion to the sta: 
tus quo, groomed for potential stormtrooper: 
of reaction? Or will they be schooled in de 
mocracy, encouraged to seek liberal answer) 
to public questions, taught that Americanisn 
is the constant unfolding of the concepts 0 
the Declaration of Independence? a 

The Census of 1940 showed 1,281,000 mal: 
Americans aged 18. Certainly up to 1,200,00! 
of these would be physically, mentally an 
morally fit for training. The May-Gurne 
bills permit voluntary enlistment at 17 an 
require the drafting of every male citizen an 
resident alien at 18 or within four years there 
after. Taking the 1940 figures as a convenier) 
approximation, in twelve years young men t) 
a number approaching 15,000,000 will bk 
drafted. Meanwhile, something like 9,500 
000 males will die. Men who have passe: 
through the training system will begin to be 
majority of adult male citizens, a large and it 
fluential minority of the total number © 
voters. Obviously our national ideals an 
ideologies, social structure and political dire: 
tion, may be very largely determined by th 
nature of the training, indoctrination ar 
orientation these men’ will have received. _ 

The May-Gurney bills provide no directiv. 
in this broad and crucial area. It would be le 
to the Army and the Navy. During t i 
these Services have in several directions 
in important instances shown th 


entice el aul devotion to jemperete con- 
cepts. But in times of peace they have been, 
| and may be again, endemically conservative to 
the verge of reaction and prone to serve as 
Ee instruments of vested. interests and a ruling 
‘| class. An exclusively military universal train- 
/ ing system, unless surrounded by explicit and 
' comprehensive safeguards of democratic ideals 
and democratic evolution, could become a 
very dangerous thing. 


_ Training Can Be Democratic 


There is another concept of youth training 
which opens exciting vistas of democratic 
evolution. Unfortunately it has attracted little 
notice, though the President of the United 
States seems to favor it. When the President, 
in August, 1944, and again in November, 
called for national youth training legislation, 
| he refused to say whether he meant military 
| or civilian training or both. But in other 
| yeats he sponsored the Civilian Conservation 
1] Corps and the National Youth Administra- 
f tion. In the light of this record, and after con- 
__ sultation with his closest advisers in this field, 
' it is my belief that the President favors com- 
| bined military and civilian training. It would 
| seem that he is signalling to liberal groups 
ie ~ and organized labor to put forward proposals 
to this end; this alone explains his public 
statements, he knows that the cause of military 
training is already won. But liberals and labor 
have muffed his signals. Certain leftwing 
_ publications argue cogently for compulsory 
military training on the sole ground that it is 
needed to provide a force to implement the 
Dumbarton Oaks program. This has been 
seized on by demagogic groups and news- 
papers to attack both military training and 
- Dumbarton Oaks, for it is easy to arouse re- 
_ sentment among’ mothers and fathers against 
_ the notion that their boys will be drafted year 
after year to police the far corners of the 
world. Meanwhile, the concept of a broad and 
- fruitful military-and- civilian training scheme 
_ languishes for lack of support among those 
| -who should be its natural friends. 


Here Is A Progressive Policy 


_ Such a program would arise from a concept 
of public policy which might be formulated in 
some such terms as these: + 

It is the right and duty of every American 
to defend our country if and when it becomes 
ecessary to wage a just war. Wars are fought 
chiefly by young men. It is necessary there- 
fore that our young men shall be trained in 
1€ techniques of modern warfare. 

t is also a proper function of government 
to give young men of age 18 or thereabouts, 


peomic: causes or from youthful im- 


ident 


so many have left school prematurely 


"patience, a year or more of disciplined but — 


Speer extended education. 

Youths inducted for training under a uni- 
wergil compulsory plan should simultaneously 
be trained in the techniques of modern war- 
fare and afforded educational facilities on a 
generous scale, according to their talents and 
aptitudes. The educational program should 
encompass mechanical and technological 
training, study in the sciences and in the lib- 
eral arts, and pre-professional studies. Where 
it is expedient and practicable, military train- 
ing should be given on the campuses of col- 
leges and universities. In Federal training 
camps and stations, including naval vessels, 
educational standards shall be at a level which 
will entitle students to credits in all colleges 
and universities. 

Since in many cases the induction of youths 
will deprive their parents or guardians of val- 
uable services, while many such youths may 
already be married, adequate compensation 
shall be given those deprived of such services; 
generous pfovision shall be made for wives 
and children; and each trainee shall receive a 
wage sufficient to encourage saving and to as- 
Sist such trainee in such matters as continu- 
ance of education, going into business, and 
maftying and establishing an American home 
and family. 

Each trainee is entitled to take with him 
into his training camp or station all his civil 
rights, including freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of speech, freedom to read what he 
pleases, freedom to write and to receive such 
communications as he pleases. 

No segregation or discrimination according 
to class, creed or color shall be practised at 
any training camp or station. 

Trainees shall never be used to suppress any 
strike or civic commotion. ~ 

Trainee councils shall be set up in every 
training camp and station, and in all matters 
not affecting studies, trainees shall be encour- 
aged to practise self-government and self- 
discipline, as invaluable practice toward their 
duties as citizens. 


Not Too Late To Advocate 


This concept of youth training has not gone 
wholly unnoticed. It has been studied by Pres- 
oosevelt and his advisers. It is known 
to be under study by the national executive of 
the CIO, in response to a resolution passed by 
a Philadelphia local of the United Electrical, — 
Radio and Machine Workers. It is not too 
Jate for other forward-looking groups to act, 
to call these proposals to the attention of oe rh 
public, the press and the Congress. is 

It is also suggested that one of the great 
objectives of democratic forces today can be 
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- accomplished by embodying in a Federal 


ee 


youth training law a provision that no State 


may restrict the right to vote of any trainee or 
graduate of the training system by means of 
any poll tax or other discriminatory law, under 


penalty of refusal of Federal aid or Federal 
funds to such State. This might be the most 
effective attack possible against the poll tax 
and other discriminatory devices, if trainees 
are given a democratic orientation; for in that 
case they could be counted on, as their num- 


__ bers increase, to compel the legislatures of the 


~~ 


{ 


‘CHRIST IN A SYNAGOGUE 


By VIOLET M. COBB 

[peace I stood within a vast temple 
and there beheld One standing at the 

altar with bowed, lonely head. . .-. 


And when I drew near I saw on His 
patient face the thousand Sorrows of a thou- 
sand ancient wrongs. Ay—and the livid 
gash of a more recent grief across His brow. 


And in my dream I reproached Him, say- 
ing: “Lord, what do Ye in this House of 
Infidels?” 


And the eyes Christ turned on me were 
so filled with silent rebuke that I cast mine 
own down and was half ashamed... . 


And He said unto me, “I am come hither, 
seeking in my Father’s name the redress of 
an ancient people’s wrongs, for its burden is 
so great that it cries aloud to Jehovah in its 
agony, and knows not whither to go nor 
where to turn, seeking surcease to its woes, 
but wanders—weeping and wailing, hunted 
and forsaken—down the ages and across the 
world... .” i 


And in my dream I was mightily vexed, 


"saying, “Lord, we have raised unto Thee 


great churches — vast cathedrals — yet Ye 


' come hither and sit in this place!” 


And it seemed a great weariness came 
over His face as He answered me. 


“Ye have built me mighty churches — 
vast cathedrals—but ye have so filled them 
with the hate ye bear this People—a hate 
which walks abroad in my name—that | 
may not enter.” 


And I was angered at this and cried, “Ye 
speak of a despised race—one that spits 
upon Thee and mocks Thee!” 


ce et ae 
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backward States to rescind such reactio 
statutes. ae 

Broad educational benefits in return for | 
study of the military techniques of national ~ 


defense; compensation to trainees and their — 


dependents; guarantee of civil liberties; utter 
prohibition of discrimination and segregation; — 
practise in self-government; these are the | 
heads of a youth training plan which would be 
a school of democracy and laboratory of Amer- — 
icanism, fruitful of blessings to our country. 


And as I spoke I saw the shadow of a 
cross fall on His face. 


And He answered me saying, “It is not 
they who mock me—it is ye, for have I not ~ 
said ‘love one another?’” 


And in my dream I remonstrated, rebuk- 
ing my God, saying: “Lord! Lord! It is a 
hated race—a grasping, greedy people who © 
take all and give nothing!” 


And when He spoke I saw He wore a 
crown of thorns! 


“It has given ye great teachers, rich in © 
Wisdom and Beauty and Truth that ye 
might eat of that knowledge and know that 
Wisdom and that Beauty and that Truth! 
Yet say ye it comes empty-handed.” 


And in my dream I rose up in wrath, 
saying, “Lord, why speak Ye thus? We seek 
not its wisdom, nor will we suffer this peo-. 
ple among us, for it is an accursed people— 
an alien race — one we despiseth in our 
hearts! One that belongs not to the Brother- 
hood of Man. Yea, Lord, there is weeping — 
and wailing in Judea for we have stoned its 
people from our gates!” 


_ And as I spoke I saw the patient face 
convulsed in a great Agony! I saw the Scar- 
let Stream gush from the Wounded Side, 
and Jesus bowed His meek head on His 
pale, pierced hands and wept . ... and raised 

His anguished face aloft and cried, “O my 

Father—how long... ?” Jae 


And I awoke trembling — and heard a cock 
crow thrice in the cold grey dawn... and 
bowed my foolish head and wept most bitter 
tears and knew—like Peter—I had failed my 
Lord and made His wounds to bleed an 


ia? ae 
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LITERATURE 


MORE LIGHT ON ROBERT MURPHY 


Lg Coup D’ALGER, by Renee Gosset, 


Madame Gosset’s eyewitness account of the 
Algerian coup is worth_noting because of the 
light it sheds upon the ways of that American 
diplomat, Robert Murphy, who, in spite of 
_~his fantastic deals with French collaboration- 
ists, is now chief American civilian authority 

for occupied Germany. It should be published 

in English to act as an antidote to the poison 
produced by American reporters in North 

Africa who evidently spoke little French and 

must have spent most of their time drinking 
_ cocktails with war profiteers or documenting 
t themselves by seeing “Pepe the Moko” at the 

_ movies. 

Murphy wove his North African plot 
_ among the upper crust—the kind of people 
he likes to meet. He wove some of it around 
the royalist general, Henri Giraud, honest and 
| brave, ambitious and naive, and a rubber 
| stamp for anything outside military matters. 
? 
_ dangerous men. Typical of these was Lem- 
_ aigre-Dubreuil, a big-business bandit, a royal- 
~ ist who had hopes of better pickings under a 
Fascist king. 

Lemaigre-Dubreuil, like other big collabor- 
_ationists of France, including even Laval and 
_ Petain, saw that the war was lost for Germany 
_ after Pearl Harbor and/ was fully convinced 
after Smolensk. He, and a few others, smarter 
_ than the politicians, realized that there was a 
_ chance of making a handsome profit by play- 
- ing the American game. How that profit was 
- made in the transfer of funds to North Africa 
_ was explained by XXX in “Berlin-Algiers- 
New York Axis,” THE PROTESTANT, Febru- 
 ary-March, 1943. 

_ The coup of Algiers itself was a marvel of 
intrigue. Robert Murphy promised his plot- 
_ ters a large American army, the largeness of 
__ which existed only in his imagination. Of the 
x thousand or more Frenchmen who were in on 
the conspiracy, only four hundred were noti- 
_ fied and turned up on the Day. These four 
_ hundred belonged to two main groups: royal- 
_ ists and Jewish Algerians, the latter being tra- 
_ ditionally democratic. The police were also in 
the plot and actually did most of the work. 
Officials, including Admiral Darlan and Gen- 
eral Juin, were taken prisoner, with the result 
that the garrison of twelve thousand and the 
militia of thirty thousand Petainists did not 
‘know what to do. The British navy was on 
e, but other partners in the plot were late, 
cially General Giraud who was arguing 


But most of the threads were among more | 


La evae Moderne, Montreal, 1944; $2. 


with General Eisenhower, in Gibraltar, about — 


the prerogatives Murphy had promised him. 
An eloquent appeal, largely borrowed from 
addresses of General de Gaulle, was broadcast 
over Radio-Alger by Dr. Raphael Aboulker, 
Franco-Algerian Jew, who claimed to be 
Giraud himself. 

The few hours delay in the landing of the 
American force of two thousand almost 


spoiled the whole plot. The police became 


nervous, the Petainists became bolder and 
Darlan was freed. Murphy then made a deal 
with Darlan and, in spite of an immediate 
doublecross, later made him chief of state. 

Renee Gosset reveals for~ the first time 
many details of the political murder- which 
ended the miserable Darlan combination. The 
assassin, Bannier de la Chapelle, had been led 
to believe that the monarchist pretender, 
Henry, Comte de Paris, would become ruler of 
the French Empire as soon as Darlan was re- 
moved. As a matter of fact, a small royalist 
putsch was attempted. 

Bonnier made a confession which was 
burnt at once by the Commissaire de police. 
His case was disposed of with shameful haste 
to secure his silence. He asked for a priest. 
When one.came, he had no paper on which 
the condemned man might write a statement. 
Strange to say, no paper could be found in the 
prison. But somehow Bonnier obtained a call- 
ing card on which he wrote the name of Hentri 
Astier de la Vigerie, a member of Darlan’s 
and Giraud’s cabinets, and a friend of our 
Robert Murphy. 

As a consistent sequel, the de Gaullist lead- 
ers among the “four hundred liberators” were 
arrested by what two months before had been 
the French Gestapo. The royalist instigators, 
including a priest, were left alone at the time 
and were never brought to trial. The Petain- 
ists of Algiers sabotaged the American war 
effort, sold American gas to Rommel, tortured 
de Gaullists and Spanish Republicans in con- 
centration camps, and drank champagne and 
cocktails with important Americans. 


Such was the smelly kettle of fish prepared 
by Robert Murphy. It was too much for the 


Algerians. Against the background of double- 


crossing intrigue and grasping stupidity, the 


figure of General de Gaulle stood out asa 
symbol of whatever French dignity might be 


saved from defeat and Vichy demoralization. 
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hs tee Murphy, contrary © his inte 


tions, helped in the end to establish General — 
de Gaulle as the leader of his countrymen and _ 


the living hope of Western Europe. 
a JOHN A. F. MAYNARD. 


“Tus 1 PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER RACE, a 

Documentary Play by Bertolt Brecht, a 

_ New Directions Book, published by James 

- Laughlin; English Version and an Essay 

on the Work of Brecht by Eric Russell 
Bentley; $2.50* 


‘From the seventeen scenes of Bertolt 
‘Brecht’s play, the German “master race” 
emerges as a wretched and terrorized people 
whom fear has corrupted apparently beyond 
edemption. These conquered conquerors live 
in an atmosphere of cold terror. They hate 
and distrust each other, and yet these workers, 
_ bourgeois and intellectuals seem to be hope- 
_essly bound together in the pursuit of unhap- 
_piness for themselves and others. In the words 
~ of Brecht: 


_ “And we subdued alien peoples 
_ as we had subdued our own people” 


s 


_ “And wherever we come the mothers are 
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nor the children; 
for we havé not spared ‘ 
our own children.” 


This theme recurs throughout te Bee It 
is well for Brecht to remind us that German : 
guilt against the Germans is great. But Ger- 
man guilt against other peoples is greater still ae 
and can be neither explained nor partly justi- — 
fied by German ruthlessness at home. s 

Brecht’s characters are both real and out of 
this world, for Nazi Germany has become a — 
separate, an alien world. His Germans speak 
the bleak language of resignation, tinged with — 
irony and more often with bitterness. They 
always hold our curiosity seldom our sie | 


The German anti-Nazi playwright and-poet 
Bertolt Brecht has dedicated his play to “The | 
Other Germany.” He must have hopes that it | 
exists, contrary to his own testimony. For the — 
terrible discovery is that Brecht’s Germans are 
defeated all along the line. Their fate is tragic, — 
but at this point of their history there is not 
enough compassion left in the world 10. be j 
sorry for them. : 

THERESE POL. . 


* The original German text will soon be pad 
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